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PREFACE. 



Three of the four following letters were first published seve- 
ral years back, and lest it should be supposed that the course of 
time has antiquated their reasonings, I beg leave to suggest that 
arguments so general are not so rapidly affected by time, and 
that in point of fact the Macaulayism* of one cycle is but the 
Trevelyanism* of another, and that the recent practical measures 
of Lord Hardinge are but the effectuation of the doctrines con- 
tended against in these letters. I admit the sagacity and decision 
with which Lord Hardinge has carried out the most accredited 
educational maxims of his predecessors : I admit the possibility of 
these measures of our revered Governor General supplying the 
public service with a superior class of native functionaries, though 
I confess the apprehension that this new class of functionaries 
may prove competent in our special acquirements only by losing 
all competency in tkeir awn ! But I contend that any thing worthy 
the name of National Education, as being addressed to remedy the 
intellectual and moral wants of the mass of the people, is not com- 
prised in these measures which address themselves only or chief- 
ly to the wants of the public service ; and I would add with 
submission that the principles and reasonings upon which rest 
that avowed preference for English which dates its present as- 
cendancy from the days of Lord Bentinck and Mr. Macaulay, 

* These words are used with all honour and respect as the readiest means of 
speaking of well known acta et scripta of well known men, of whom the genius of 
the one and the benevolence of the other command my unfeigned homage. Mr. 
Macaulay*8 Minute is but a second edition of Mr. Trevelyan's Treatise. 
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are very far inferior in philosophic comprehensiyeness as well as 
in benevolence and expediency^ to the principles and reasonings 
whence were deduced, according to the wants of that age, the 
Educational maxims of a Hastings (Warren) and a Welleslej. I 
confess an unlimited preference for the latter, not only because it 
is infinitely more practicable to make Europeans familiar with 
the words and things of India, than to make Indians familiar with 
the words afkd things of Europe, but also because the former 
course tends perpetually to rebuke and subdue ; the latter course 
to excuse and foster, those -peccant idiosyncraeies of the haughty 
island race to whom God has committed this land, which half 
neutralise the blessings derived from the no less characteristic in- 
tegrity and energy of that race. The vivifying spirit of our 
sound knowledge, which it is so desirable to diffuse throughout 
India, is no way inseparably connected with its lingual vehicle ; 
and whilst every step we make in the grand project of indigenating 
that knowledge in India by means of vemacularization will prove 
a bond of blessed union between ourselves imd the mass of our 
subjects, and a safe, a sure, and an universally operative agent of 
the desiderated change in them 3 the contrary project of angliciza- 
tion will, help to widen the existing lamentable gulf that divides 
us from the mass of the people and put into the hands of the few 
among themselves an exclusive and dangerous power, quite simi- 
lar in essential character to that power which for ages past the 
scribes and priests of the East have wielded, to the deplorable de- 
triment of the spiritual afid temporal welfare of their fellows, and 
therefore possibly destined only to perpetuate in a new phase the 
ancient curse of this land, or exclusive learning ! Sanscrit^ 
Arabic, Persian, have proved the curse of this land, not so much 
by reason of the false doctrines they have inculcated as by reason 
of the administrative mystery they have created and upheld ; and 
I hold it to surpass the wit of man to demonstrate that that terri- 
ble mystery will not be perpetuated by English ; for, long ages 
must elapse before public institutions and public opinion become 
omnipotent in the interior of this land, and in the meanwhile 



ell thoae who possess the exclusive knowledge will find but too 
Ample A field for the exercise of its power in prosecution of the 
selfish ends of ambition and avarice, and in despite of our best 
efforts at prevention. But, without saying more in repetition of 
the letters themselves upon the dangers incident to an English 
organ of knowledge, I may glance at the objection founded upon 
its difficulty of acquisition and consequent unsuitableness to the 
wants and necessities of the many. But this topic also having 
been amply treated in the letters, I notice it here only to call at- 
tention to the essential fact that in the practical proposition I 
have deduced from my general reasonings, there is nothing what* 
ever savouring of preference for one over another organ of instruc- 
tion. The learned languages of the East and of the West, Eng- 
lish and the vernaculars of India^ all meet with equal favour in 
the proposed Normal* College ; and, whilst it is assumed that the 
vast project of Europeanising the Indian mind calls for express 
specific measures subsidiary to Education properly so called, it is 
endeavoured so to shape those measures as to reconcile the ode' 
quote cultivation of difficult knowledge by the few with an inces' 
»ant supply of improved means of easy knowledge for the many. 
It seems to me that English not less than Sanscrit or Arabic is 
far too difficult for the many ; that such studies to produce the ex- 
pected fruit must form the life-long labour of an appropriate 
body, the pioneers of a new literature ; and that if this corps be 
adequately equipped and provided for, and dedicated to the spe- 
cific functions of translating and of teaching, in the manner ex- 
pressed in my fourth letter, the interests of deep learning will be 
duly attended to without any risk of its running into monastic 
dreaminess or subtilty, and at the same time that the two great 
wants of ordinary education, or good teachers and good books, 
will be systematically provided for. Thus the advocate for Eng- 
lish and the advocate for the learned orient tongues, and the ad- 
vocate for the Vernaculars, may all find equal motive and induce- 
ment to uphold the proposition of a Normal College ; and those 
who consider the extent of the work to be done in the way of 



education with the inadequacy of all onr means and appliances, 
will do well to reflect that every ripe scholar trained in this col- 
lege will not be a mere well taught individual, at liberty so soon 
as he is free of his educational course to forget or misapply those 
gifts which the public has bestowed upon him for better ends, 
but a teacher and a permanent teacher or translator, and conse- 
quently one to whom thousands may and hundreds must, be in- 
debted for the elements of learning at least Mark, then, the dif- 
fusable energy, the expansive force of the institution suggested^ 
and support it with active exertion if you deem it worthy of sup- 
port. 



^^For as for that our tongue is called harharouse^ is but a 

fantastfe ; for so is, as every learned man knoweth every strange 

language to other : and if they would call it barren of wordes, 

there is no doubt but it is plenteouse enough to express our myndes 

in any things whereof one man hath used to speke with another.^ 

Sir T. Mobe. 

LETTER I. 

To the Editor of the Friend of India. 

Sir, — ^In the question now under discussion, whether it is 
better to convey European knowledge to the Natives, indirect- 
ly, through the medium of their own languages and literature, 
or, directly, through that of ours — I observe with some sur- 
prise that you seem to prefer the latter alternative.* You have, 
too, with the majority of the Anglomaniasts, whilst disclaim- 
ing all express purpose of annihilating the indigenous litera- 
ture, advocated the justice as well as expediejicy of the so- 
called negative course of withdrawing all public patronage 
from it.* But Sir, have you considered the paramount influ- 
ence of jS^ovemment acts in the East, and the consequent im- 
perative effect of even those which profess to be merely ne- 
gative ? Have you considered the extent to which the 
spread of the British rule from province to province, and 
kingdom to kingdom, has had the effect of closing the native 
seminaries throughout India, either by the political extinction 
of their patrons, or by the absorption of their resources ? 

^ , _-- , ,, iiwM -■■ !-!--■- n — 1-^ »i ■ I- m 1 ' ■ - - 

'I' Note. — So far as the worthy Editors ia question are concerned, this is a 
mistake which I joyfully retract. 
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Have you considered the people's title to be consulted on a 
question of this sort ? or do you doubt that if their sentiments 
were deferred to they would claim from our Government that 
protection of their own literature which is conceded to it by 
every Native state ? Thank God, I am no lawyer : but to 
my plain understanding, the British Legislature, when it de- 
creed a small pittance for the '^ revival of native learmng," 
had in view the making of some small atonement for that 
fiscal rapacity which had merged in the ocean of revenue so 
many streamlets of national education ! Vested rights are the 
cry of the West. Let the Anglomaniasts enquire how many of 
these, appropriated to Native instruction, have been violated, 
directly, by our indiscriminating resumptions, or, indirectly, 
by our leveUing system of rule ; and they will be better prepared 
to judge of the justice of Lord Bentinck's sudden refusal of the 
Parliamentary dole ! The Government's discretion in Lidia, is, 
like the Parliamentary omnipotence in England, sufficient for 
all things, but the changing of wrong into right ; and whether 
I advert to the absorption of Native seminaries by the progress 
of our sway^ to the enormous portion of the annual produce of 
industry which we sweep into the Exchequer, or to our obligation 
to consult the sentiments of the people (let them square with 
our own, or not^ upon a question of this sort, I must equally 
deny the title t)f the Governor General in Council, to with- 
hold public patronage from the indigenous literature of our 
subjects. This is my view pf the question, as one of right : 
but as I have no wish to push the plea of merumjus on behalf of 
the people, to the extent of injuring them by compliance with 
their wishes, I shall proceed to assign some reasons for the 
opinion I entertain, that their essential welfare, not less than 
their rights^ may be urged against the scheme implied by 
Lord Bentinck^s decretum. It may be granted at once, as a 
general proposition, that that sound knowledge to diffuse which 
throughout Lidia is our purpose, is to be found in the Euro- 
pean languages, and not in those of the East. What we want ia 



the best instrument for the free and equal diffusion of that 
knowledge. One party contends that English is the desideratum, 
the other party that the vernacular languages are. It is assumed 
by the former that the English language is a perfeet and singly 
sufficient organ, whilst the Native languages are equally object!* 
enable firom their plurality and their intrinsic feebleness. These 
assumptions appear to me somewhat hasty and unfounded. A large 
portion of the sound knowledge of Europe is not to be found in the 
English language, but must be sought in those of France and 
Germany — ^to go no further. Does not every educated English- 
man daily resort to the languages of France and Germany for 
those useful and important ideas which are strangers to his own 
tongue ? and must not therefore the assumption that English is 
coequal with sound knowledge be received with great reserve ? 
Certainly it must ; and without pushing the argument beyond 
due limitSi it will be found to be worth something, when placed 
fairly in the scales against that plurality which is so extravagant" 
ly objected to the colloquial media of India: for Bengalee is the 
speech of at least twenty»five millions of people ; and Hindee is 
every where current from the Northern frontiers of Bengal iA 
the Indus and the Himalya, not to mention the ubiquitarian Hin- 
doosthanee ! This surely is a range of language enough to satisfy 
the most ardent of reasonable reformers— is a range rather above 
than below the average of Europe. With like cautious citoum- 
spection, let us now endeavour to ascertain the real extent of that 
intrinsic force, as an instrument for the communication of thought, 
which is ascribed to English by those who insist so much upon 
the feebleness of the Native languages. 

Truth and precision require^ thai^ in making this estimate of Eng- 
lish, we should exclude the consideration of the unmixed sciences, 
as well as of most of the applied ones which are strictly physical. 
Those sciences have a language of their own, which is admitted 
on all hands to be highly efficient, and which is disconnected 
with all ordinary colloquial media, as well as with the passions 
and prejudices— the ordinary habits and sentiments, of mankind. 
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These circumstances, coupled with the fact that in reference to 
the sciences in question the Native mind is almost a carte blanche^ 
indace me to join those who propose, as the general rule, to 
convey our knowledge of them to the people of India directly: and 
that in all senses of directness, lingual as well as others.* But the 
case is far otherwise with the moral sciences : for blended as 
these branches of knowledge are, from their very natore, with 
the daily pursuits and thoughts, and quickly responsive as they are 
to the strongest prejudices and passions, of mankind ; appealing 
too, as they do, for their ultimate evidence, to universal conscious* 
ness, or to almost universal experience, powerful intrinsical rea* 
sons may come in aid of the lingual considerations I am about to 
shew, against the direct communication of our superior lights to 
the Indians. To those intrinsical reasons I propose to revert 
in the sequel,t and meanwhile proceed to observe, that, of the 
lingual considerations, the first I shall note amounts to a demur 
to the asserted perfectness of our language ; and I would request 
the particular attention of those who lay such undue stress upon 
the imperfection of the vernacular tongues of India, to the fol* 
lowing quotations from two of the most enlightened of English 
philosophers on the subject 

^* The inadequacy of the words of our ordinary language for the 
communication, as well as for the discovery of truth, is a frequent 
complaint of which the justice will be felt by all who consider 
the state to which some of the most important arts would be re- 
duced, if the coarse tools of the common labourer were the only 
instruments available in the most delicate operations of manual 
expertness. The watchmaker^ the optician, and the surgeon are 
provided with instruments which are fitted by careftd ingenuity 

.■■.'■■ I ■ m il . ».i. »ii I . - 11 ■ ■■ ■ I I r . I ■ I ■■ I _.. I . n il ■ I ■ 

* The exception of astronomy rests, and rests well, on the eonversanoy of the 
people with this branch of physical science and on their attachment to their own 
achieTements in it. We should ayail onrselyes of that attachment at far at 
posnbie, 

t See letter No. III. on the use that mayi and should* be made of the Indian 
literature as a means of diffoaing our sounder knowledge. The present letter is 
devoted to the consideration of languages. 
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to second their skill : the philo6(^har idone is doomed to use the 
rudest tools for the most refined purposes. He must reason in 
words of whieh the looseness and vagueness are almost as remote 
from the extreme exactness and precision required, not only in the 
eonveyance, hut in the search of truth» as the hammer and axe would 
be unfit for the finest exertions of skilful handiwork. He may 
be compared with an arithmetician compelled to employ nume- 
nJs not only cumbrous but used so irregularly to denote dif* 
ferent quantities, that they not only deceive others, but him- 
self." Agaiuy '< In a mathematical definition, although the words 
in which it is expressed may vary, the meaning which it is 
intended to convey is always the same. The case is not the 
same with the definitions of the less strict sciences. In those 
of morals and politics it is most difficult tp use terms which 
may not be understood differently by diffisrent persons. The 
terms virtue, morality, equity, charity, are in every day use : 
yet it is by no means agreed what are the particular acts which 
ought to be classed under these different heads. The terms li* 
berty, constitutional lib^ty, civil liberty, political liberty, poli- 
tical Gsconomy, are frequently understood in a different sense 
by different persons. The sense of the words wealth, capita], 
productive labour, value, labour, profits, demand; has been late* 
ly called in question, though I think without sufficient reason* 
As a remedy for these difficulties it has been proposed that a 
new and more perfect nomenclature should be introduced. But 
in such sciences as morals, poUtics, and political (economy, it is 
impossible to suppose, that a new nomenclature would be sub* 
mitted to, or, if it were, that it would render the same service 
to these sciences as the nomenclatures of Liqaseus, Lavoisier, 
and Cuvier, did to the sciences to which they were respectively 
applied.** 

These quotations are from works which were among the last 
■and maturest labours of a Mackintosh and a Malthus ; and 
though their tenour be not entirely correspondent, I apprehend 

that Malthus's not less than Mackintosh's sentiments demon- 

B 2 
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fltrate the inaccuracy and ncsumtj of our specific terms, or, in 
other words, the poverty of our language ; whilst those of the 
former have other bearings upon this question, which will be 
recurred to in the sequeL Those who are disposed to object 
to mere authority, however high, are requested to advert to the 
promment facts, that terminology occupies a large portion of the 
UUeH and ablest works on the theory of Grovemment, on juris- 
prudence, on political oeconomy, on mental and on moral phi- 
losophy — ^in a word, on every branch of knowledge beyond the 
limits of the exact sciences ; and that the new vocables and 
de6nitions of one philosopher are oonHmuiUy refeeted by an* 
other. And such enquirers will find that they can only excuse 
our language, (if determined so to do), at the expense of our 
ideas or knowledge. If, then, we begin by a fair estimate of 
the value of our own language, as an instrument of thought ; 
and forbear, in proceeding to compare it with the vernacular 
tongues of India, from undue depreciation of them^ I conceive 
that as much exaggeration will be found to have prevailed re- 
lative to the poverty of the latter, as to their multiplicity. 
When we speak of the multitude of Indian languages we are 
sadly apt to forget the extent of its territory and population i 
nor less so, the important distinction between the merely dia- 
lectical, and the essential, differences of language. When, again, 
we speak of the poverty of those languages, as though they 
neither ^ere, nor could be easily made, competent vehicles of 
European knowledge, we assume with equal rashness the power 
of our own speech, and the powerlessness of those of Indict—* 
alike inattentive to facts directly bearing upon the matter, and 
to those general considerati<ms which, unless I am much mis- 
taken, may be made to demonstrate the necessary capacity of 
the Indian spoken languages to bear any weight of knowledge 
coming home to the business and bosoms of mankind that we 
can lay on them. I call upon you. Sir, and upon your frater- 
nity, (which is best able to do so), to explain distinctly and to 
unfold my general assertions, that Bengalee, the language of 
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twentj-five-niiilions, has good dictionaries and grammarfis ^ well 
as woriu which, quoad language, exhibit a respectaMe share 
of precision and compass ; whilst its connexion with Stmgsknt, 
and the pecfdiar genins of the latter, afford extraordinary means 
of enridonent by new terms competent to express any ima- 
ginable modification of thought. I call upon you, Sir, to ex* 
plain and unfold in detail my further assertions, that through* 
out the Bengal presidency wherever Bengalee is not spoken, 
Hindee is the basis of that almost single vemaoular language 
which is common to all Hindoos and all rural Moslems ; that 
Hindee possesses books which in point of language exhibit very 
oonsidenUile actual and latent power ; that the latter may 
be educed and extended to any requisite degree through the 
connexion of Hindee with Stmgskrit ; and that, lastly, scarce* 
ly any part of the population of our vast presid^icy, which 
uses not Bengalee or Hindee, has other language than Hindoos- 
thanee— a language rich in grammars, dictionaries, and written 
works ; and, from its flexible genius, capable of amalgamating 
with its existing wealth any and every variety of new tains and 
vocables which Sungsknt and Arabic can furnish from their in« 
exhaustible fountains. 

Let us now, for a moment, advert to those more general consi* 
derations above glanced at. That language is an express image of 
thought is an old and exploded error.* Words do not expressly 
embody ideas—the function of language being limited to putting 
and keeping two minds in the same train of thought. If the pre- 
cision of mathematical expression seem to contradict this important 
truth, the semblance is nothing more than a real independance 
upon language^ properly so called. It is, further, possibly the fact 
that philosophy, from its very nature^ is incapable of that con- 
ciseness which belongs to the exact sciences ; and, at all events, it 
cannot be denied that it is very far indeed from now possessing 
such conciseness in Europe, whether from comparative defect of 
knowledge on our part, or from more intrinsical peculiarities* 



* Stewart's Phil. Essays, pp. 201—211. 
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Indeed, the signal fiulure of those great men who have again and 
again attempted to subject moral discossions to mathematical 
restraints would aeem to prove that both the above conjecfenres 
are sound. 

jHence^ not less than because of the necessaiy connexion of phi- 
losophy with our ordinary thoughts and feelings, the difficulty— 
perhaps impossibilily— of creating such a language as our philoao-* 
phers deplore the want of. Whether Mackintosh's anticipatiiNi 
that some future Bacon will raise our philosophical language to 
the level of our scientific* be better grounded than Malthus' ides 
of the vanity of such a hope, I shall not presume further to indi« 
cate. But I assert without fear of contradiction, that the exidm^ 
eoB^reme inaccuracy of all European languages, as instruments of 
thought, in reference to the principles of every department of that 
portion of human lore coming home to the business and bosoms of 
mankind at large, is notorious and undented ; and that it is pre- 
cisely in this view that our own language, no way distinguished 
from the rest, has nevertheless been assumed to possess such 
wonderful efficiency ! So far, however, is it from the truth that it 
does possess such efficiency that the &ct is, it is solely by means 
of ample definxHony of much circt^mlocuHonf that the English 
language at present represents the English knowledge cm these 
subjects. 

And, whoever will advert to the nature and extent of this 
circuitous communication of ideas in our tongue, (whether its 
catue be the nature of language and the dependence of philosophy 
upon it, or, the nature of philosophy, or, our imperfect knowledge 
of the latter) can have no further room to doubt that the same 
ideas may be conveyed to Indian minds, in their own languages, 
without much further circmnlocution. 

* « A Bystem of names may be imagiMed, indicatind^ the objects of knowledge, 
and showing the relation of the parts to each other— an order and a language 
somewhat resembling those by which the objects of Botany and Chemistry have, 
in the 18th century, been denoted. But so great an undertaking must be reserv- 
ed for a second Bacon and a future generation."— Mackintosh's £th. Phi. pp. 6, 6. 
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To put two minds in the same train of thought is all that it is 
ever given to language to acccwaplish : to effect this by the cum« 
brous expedient of definitions^ amounting ahnost to dissertation 
upon the most ordinary and necessary vocables, is all that it has 
yet been given to phUaeaphic* language to achieve in Europe. 
Such being the case, is it possible to advert to that universal 
consciousness, or almost universal experience, which form the 
basis and evidence of all the truths of philosophy,* in connexion 
with the long-sustained and literary character of Indian civilisa* 
tion, without reaching the conviction, that the alleged incapacity 
of the Indian vernacular languages cannot relate to the ordinary 
topics and functions of language, but must respect that peculiar 
function and those special topics in reference to which the fee- 
bleness of our own language is confessed ; or, that the infre of this 
particular defect of the oriental vernaculars need excite the despair 
of those only who are hopeless about its cure in reference to their 
own? 

We must exaggerate the perfection of our own language as much 
as we do the imperfection of those of India-— we must further shut 
our eyes to the essential nature and function of speech, to the con- 
nexion of philosophy with life, and to the high date of Indian ci- 
vilization, before we can admit the assertion that the Indian lan- 
guages neither are, nor can readily be made, competent to express 
our knowledge. Their present competency is great, in most ordi- 
nary views ; and if a very moderate degree of public patronage con- 
tinue to be bestowed on the learned languages whence they are de? 
rived, the efficient lexicographical and grammatieal labours of the 
past upon the vulgar tongues may be completed so as, without ex- 
traordinary pains, delay, or espense, to render the latter as muck 
more effective as can be required, or can be expected by those who 
either understand the real state of the English language at present^ 
or the nature of language in generaL 

* It may be as well* onoe for all, to say that by this tei*m I mean to exproBS aU 
knowledge beyond the limits of mathematics and strict physics. The latter I 
indicate by the word science. 
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Any number of new tenns, as dear to the mind and as little 
startling to the ear, as the oldest words in the languages, may be 
introduced into Hindee and Bengalee from Stmgskrtt, owing to the 
peculiar genius of the latter,* with much fnare facility than we can 
introduce new terms into English : nor does the task of introducing 
such new terms into the Indian vemaculars imply or exact more 
than the most ordinary skill or labour on the part of the conduc* 
tors of education, so long as they disconnect not themselves wholly 
from Indian liierature. With such views of the nature of language 
in general, and of the existing comparative value of the languages 
of Europe and of India, I foresee that I may be set down for a 
lingual sceptic, or, may be, perchance, enlisted under the banners 
of that party which, without substituting English for the living 
tongues of India, would improve the latter by direcdy grqfUnff 
EngUsh terms upon them^ in preference to resorting to Stmgskrtt 
and Arabic. So far, however, from the truth is it, that my views 
of the general question are sceptical, Uiat I am thoroughly con- 
vinced there is such a thing as idiosyncracy and genius in every 
cognate group of languages, and that this genius is of so rigid 
and commanding a naiure that it is indispensably necessary hum* 
bly to bow to it, in all schemes for the improvement of any given 
tongue : for, if not, how happened it that those wonderful men 
who flourished in England between the Beformation and the Be* 
volution, placed as they were close to the sources of our lan- 
guage, and endowed as they were with the highest faculties, yet 
failed utterly in becoming models of style ? and how happened 
it that the wits of Queen Anne, much remoter as they were 
placed from the sources of our language, and incomparably in« 
ferior as were their mental powers, become so at once and for 
ever ? The sole reason is that the former opposed, and the lat- 
ter yielded to, the genius of our tongue, both in their terms and 

in their sentences. 

- - ■ - ■ - 1 

* I borrow this idea, in his words, from ISliackintoflh, who applies it to German. 
Every scholar knows, and knows why, it is singularly applicable to the Indian 
Pracrits, through Simgskrtt. 
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If, again, it be not necessary to consult idiomatic law, thi 
usage of society, and vernacular euphony, whence arises a great 
part of that difficulty in respect to the introduction of a more 
copious and precise phraseology into English, which as we have 
seen, Malthus deemed it impossible to conquer ; and Mackintosh 
but faintly hoped some future Bacon might suddue ? And how, 
yet again, are we to account for the steady and successful resis- 
tance which our language has mode, for the last fifty years^ 
against incorporation with either the peculiar nomenclature of 
science, or that of fashion ? In that period, to go no further, a 
thousand modish ephemeral phrases have striven in vain to mix 
themselves with the great stream of our language : nor has the 
unusual popularity of the physical sciences, in the same aera, en- 
abled them, dignified and valuable as they are, to wed their phras- 
eology to our common speech ? 

Facts like the above will satisfy all those who are capable of 
appreciating them, that the people of India would never endure 
such an olla podrida as Anglo-Hindee or Anglo-Hindoosthanee ; 
and that if the vernacular languages of this country are to be pre- 
served, their impravetnenty so far as it b requisite to convey Eur- 
opean ideas, must be effected in the manner exacted by the ge» 
nim of these tangtmges. 

The vague declamation, with which we are overwhelmed upon 
the subject of the feebleness and inefficiency of the Native langua* 
ges, is partly caused by the unfairness of that controversial spirit, 
which has laid hold of this question of the best vehicle for commu- 
nicating our knowledge to India, and portly also by the difficulty 
of procuring and applying a measure of the value of languages. 
Standard works, dictionaries and grammars, certainly furnish a 
relative measure ; yet is it one which few persons can, and many 
fewer wiU^ apply, even when there is roam to apply it. I^ how- 
ever, we look back to the state of our own language three centuries 
ago» nobody, I presume, will be found hardy enough to assert its 
superiority, as an organ for the communication of knowledge, to 
the Bengalee, Hindee, or Hindoosthanee of the present day. Now 
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Bhould we be able to aadoce express evidence, tbat the most com* 
petent of jadges deened the English of 1530 entirely capable of 
performing that very function whidi the Indian vernaculars of 
1885 are alleged to be incapable of performing, such an evidence^ 
it might be hoped, would convince many who cannot, or will not, 
examine the question more deeply. It i» thus then that Sir 
Thomas More expresses himself in 1530 : — ^ For as for that our 
tongue i» called barbarouse, is but a fantasye, for so is^ as every 
learned man knoweth, every strange language to other : And if 
they would call it barren of wordes, there is no doubt' but it is 
plenteouse enough to express our myndes in any thinge wherefore 
one man hath used to speke with another.'^ May we not, after 
this, say, for that the Indian vernaculars are called barbarouse 
and barren of wordes, it is but a fantasye ? No one, at least, can 
pretend to assert that the English language of 1530 had, or that 
the vernaculars <^ India at present, have not, dicticmaries and 
grammars ; and he must be k>st to aU sense of impartiality who 
would maintain that the English Chronicles and Romances 
of the middle ages are superior in matter or style to such works 
as are now extant in Bengalee Hindee and Hindoosthanee* 
And, as for capacity of rapid and facile imprevemenij who shaU 
venture to deny it to the Indian vernaculars who considers 
with what a giant's pace his own tongue advanced to almost all 
the power it yet possesses^ when the impulse to improvement 
had once been given ? 

The English works of the age immediatelp foUbwing that of 
Sir T. More yet excite our wonder, and despair of rivallii^ 
their characteristie excellences. No one has confessed this more 
freely than that very writer, himself a master of our language, 
(Mackintosh), whose complaints of its poverty and inefficiency, 
in other respects^ were exhibited in the preceding part of this 
letter. Should not contrasted facts such as these, warn us to 
forbear from dogmratic opinions upon the prospective or latent 
power of foreign languages ? Should they not teach us to ex- 
amine the question modestly and carefully ? Let us awake the 
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popular mind in India, a&d assmedly the Natines, with our aid 
and example, will soon demonstrate that their languages possess 
eapabilities equal to any demand. The history, not only of ouir 
own language, but of every vulgar tongue in Europe, justifies 
the presumption that^ so soon as effort is directed towards their 
iQiprovement, the Indian vernaculars will almost immediately 
and sp<Hitaneously put forth the ordinary strength of language ; 
and, as for what may be called its extraordinary strength, I 
think I have shown that our own tongue has not yet put it forth. 
Our inability to express without extreme periphrasis the recently'* 
elaborated truths of aU departments of the philosophy of life is 
confessed, aa we have seen, by the greatest men of the age. In 
respect to the reme^ of this peculiar defect of all known lan- 
guages, so far as it is remediable^ the Hindoos will enjoy, in the 
genius of the SKngakrd;, and in their freedom (rom our conven* 
tiimal embarrassments, a liberty denied to us ; and they will 
ui the meanwhile, probably be able to express, as we shall for 
tiiem, all this class of ideaa without more circumlocution than 
we are now compelled by our poverty of direct terms to use in 
English. 

But it may be uiged that Sir T. More's assertion in 1530, rela- 
tive to the then power of our language, was confined to its capa« 
city for colloquial purposes, and did not contemplate its permanent 
prospective use as an instrument of thought and medium for the 
communication of knowledge. No» indeed ! Let us then advert to 
the circumstances under which these remarkable words of More 
were uttered, and see how the case stands. 

The proposition of that age in England was the general diffu- 
sion of sound knowledge. The existing stock of such knowledge 
possessed by the few, and which it waa proposed to make the 
heritage of the many, was derived from without. The language 
of that without (Latin or Greek, or both, it matters not to the 
argument,) was a highly-wrought instrument of thought, whilst 
the English vernacular was a comparatively rude one. Hence 

arose the question whether the end to be accomplished, (that 

C 2 
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18, the general diffasion of soand knowledge,) might be more rea* 
dilj and happily attained by setting aside the homely Saxony 
and difftasing the new ideas direcdif through their appropriate 
tongue, (a ready-made and powerful instniment)^ or, by adhe* 
rence to, and improvement of, the unfashioned yemacolar. One 
party took the former side of the question ; Sir T. More and his 
friends, the latter ; and it was with express reference to Ms state 
of things that Sir T. More expressed himself in the words I 
have quoted. Now I apprehend, that the question at issue be* 
twe^i the Oriental and Occidental parties in India at this mo- 
ment, is precisely that whioh was proposed to the regenerators 
of England in 1580. And, whilst I do but glance at the speedy 
and triumphant oonfirmaticm of More^ views, I proceed to 
insist that unless the Occidentalists can shew, either that the 
feebleness and plurality of the Indian vernaculars are greater 
than those of the English vernaculars of three centuries back, 
or that the power of our present English exeeeds the forc^ as 
an instrument of thought, of GredL and Latin, they will be re- 
quired to demonstrate one or other of these farther pomts, viz. 
that our means of spreading English in India are superior to 
those possessed by the regenerators of England for the diffu- 
sion of Greek and Latin, or, that the more genercd grounds upon 
which More so wisely rested his main defence of the vernacu- 
lars, are unsound or inapplicable. 

More did not deny that the English of his day was an inac* 
curate organ for the communication of knowledge, as compared 
with Greek and Latin. He only denied that it was any thing 
like so muck so as was asserted. Such (mutatis mutandis) is 
the argument of the Oriental party to the present debate. Mora 
asserted that whatever present obstacles to the general difEusion 
of knowledge might occur from the use of an imperfect instru- 
ment, much greater present obstacle must arise from the re- 
sort to an unknown one. More further asserted that whatever 
cost and trouble might be requisite for making English pros- 
pectively an adequatie organ of thought, a hundred-fold greater 
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cost and trouble would be required to cbange the national organl 
With More the Orientalists make the like assertions, in refer- 
enee to the Indian tongues and to the substitution of English, 
The first of the assertions demonstrates itself, and is not denied 
by the Occidentalists, however much they overlook its practi- 
cal importance. Pass we then on to the second — ^Is it easier 
to improve the Indian vernaculars, or to substitute English for 
them ? Towards the decision of this question we possess advan- 
tages denied to More. To us the wonderfully rapid and facile 
improvement of the vernaculars of Europe, so soon as effort was 
duected that way^ 10 matter of historic fact. 

To us too the invincible tenacity of the habit of language is 
not less matter of historic fact. Those only who shall venture 
to deny the merit of our earUest writers, afber the revival of let- 
ters, can dispute the first position, or the facility of improve* 
meni. Those only who shall venture to deny that the immu- 
tability of language has served, by its clear and broad light, 
to guide us to the determination of many most important points 
rdative to the affiliation and connexion of the various families 
of the human race — points which not even the strong impress 
of distinctive physical conformation could help us to decide— 
can chalienge the second position, or the difficulty of change. 
Let us attend for a moment to the nature of this evidence de- 
monstrating the truth of the latter position. In the last age 
it was thought, that those striking differences of phyi^ognomy, 
which contradistinguish and designate the varieties of our spe- 
cies, are less changeable than differences of language, how per- 
manent soever the latter were admitted to be. The farther and 
completer researches of the present age have proved the contra* 
ry. In the almost Georgian features of the modem descendants 
of the western Turks, we look in vain for the physical signs 
of their origin ; whilst we find that origin still distinctly imprint- 
ed <m their speech. Here is a familiar instance : others may be 
found in the works of those still living authors^ who, from a 
survey of the whole old world, have deduced the general and 
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uncontested inference, that of all the mutable chanieieristies of 
mankind nattoHol language is the most obstisuUefy adhesive ! 

Sir T. More was reduced to argue the comparatiTe feaaLbiliiy 
of change and of improvonait upon far less strong data than 
the course of events and knowledge has enabled us now to rest 
it on % and looking at this point £rom the vantage ground of pre* 
sent experience, I maintain, that, quoad feasibilitj, an incalcul* 
able preponderance of reason belongs to the argument of the 
Orientalists, who hold that, whatever the difficulty of improv* 
ing the popular languages, the change of them-<-in other words 
the conquest of the most tenacious of hahUs amongst that people 
which, of all upon the face of the Earth, is most wedded to habii 
—-is a hundred times more difficult. 

Lest I should swell my letter to inconvenient bounds, I forbear 
to press a detailed comparison of those means of influencing 
the popular mind to the adoption of a new speech, which were 
possessed by the anti vernacular party in England in 15S0, and 
which are now at the disposal of the same party in India. Upon 
this point I assume, as I am well entitled to do^ that the former 
had ]^eponderant advantages in their compatriotism with the 
objects of the proposed experiment, which the latter are wholly 
devoid of. If, then, the antivemacular party in England failed 
to answer the following cardinal oligection to their scheme, and 
having failed, lost their cause, I may stiU hope that the ulti- 
mate defeat of the antivemacular party in India is certain i 
ainoe the objeetion, great and vital in itself, applies with double 
force, hare and now. r 

Both parties in England admitted that the end in view was the 
making of knowledge the portion of the many: but unless the in« 
strument of its communication were generally acquired, the thing 
eommunicated must be perpetuidly restricted to the few. Now, Sir 
T. More contended, that the inspiring of a general love of know** 
kdge, in itself most difficult, would be rendered hopeless, if the 
l4itu8 of the temple were rendered so steep and thorny as the ne« 
eessary acquisition of a difficult foreign language must make it ; 
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and thai, tbereJEbre, in aU httman probability, the praetten^ eome^ 
quence of Greek or Latin becoming the sole organ for the comma* 
nication of truth would be, the defeat of the end bj the means i 
and that^ not simply with the loss of the benefit sought, but with 
the entaUmg in perpetuity on England those worst of emU restdi^ 
vng from numopoHsed and misapplied learning* Such a conse* 
quence flowed directly and necessarily from the partial preyalence 
of a foreign medium— -and no general preyalence could reasonably 
be anticipated. But eyen that anticipation could not be entertain* 
ed unaccompanied by apprehensions lest such a slayish imitation 
of foreign models should extinguish freedom of thought, and aH 
the generous impulses bound up with the speech of our father* 
land. The success, therefore, as well as the failui^ of the antiver* 
nacular organ, was liable to induce mischiefs for which knowledge 
itself could poorly compensate ; and, as the yernacular organ was 
free from such damning liabilities, the latter was preferred upon 
this preponderant ground of preference ! In reference to the ques* 
tion as it occorred in England in the be^nning of the 16th cen* 
tury, no scheme so extravagant as the change of the national Ian* 
guage was openly or, at all, willingly, broached by the antiverna- 
eular party : and it was only More's far-reaching sagacity which, 
by demionstrating this to be a pre-requisite to the success of the 
antivemacular plan, (if, as was pretended, the general spread ct 
knowledge were the object,) brought the question to that issue, 
there. It was reserved for our Indian regenerators to cope directly 
with such a difficulty — ^to make nothing of it — to shut their eyes 
to the consequences of failure : and that under- circumstances 
multiplying infinitessimally the chances of failure^ and peculiarly 
ftggray ative of its consequences ! 

Does any one mean to deny, that the researches of the last and 
present age have demonstrated the extraordinary tenacity of the 
habit of language ? Does any one mean to deny the peculiar sub- 
serviency of the people of India to the dominion of habit ? And if 
not, then I would further ask, whether, few as we are in India, and 
limited as are the pecuniary means at our disposal to this end. 
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our absolute inoommunitj of sentiment with the people doea 
not strip of all the semblance of probability a successful attempt, 
by us to vanquish the most rooted of human habits amongst 
a people entirely wedded to custom ? To me it appears that 
nothing short of a miracle could avert failure from such an at- 
tempt ; and that therefore it is peculiarly incumbent on those 
who have the permanent weal of India at heart, to enquire into the 
consequences of failure. The proposal is to make English the 
sole organ of sound knowledge — ^the sole instrument of its com* 
munication : and it needs no words to prove, that, if the organ be 
but very partially adopted, the knowledge must be restricted in 
the same degree. Either, then, we must succeed in anglicising 
the speech of the Indians, or we must, by such an attempt, create 
a small exclusive body of proficients in our lore. But knowledge 
is power : English knowledge is in India power of the most for- 
^midable character : and if that power do but get associated with 
office^ is it possible to doubt its becoming, in the hands of those 
Natives who possess it, an instrument for the oppression of their 
fellows more formidable even than the present priestly monopoly 
of learning ? Now it so happens that all the advocates for mak* 
ing our language the medium of education, have likewise con- 
tended for making it the instrument of administration. Such 
was Mr. Grant's doctrine in 1792 : and such is the doctrine of 
the present day. It is needless therefore to argue tendencies : the 
association of anglicised education to anglicised administration, is 
avowed, and declared to be a grand desideratum ! This is, in- 
deed, taking the bull by the horns ; for the worst exacerbations 
of the antivernacular organ must doubtless flow from such associ- 
ation, how mischievous soever its effects might be, unaided by 
such direct connexion with power. Were the question, indeed, 
a political, and not a philanthropical one ; elid we seek the 
stabilUation of our dominion over India^ and, in this view seek to 
measure the effects of an English compared with a Persian organ 
of administration, there might be some room for hesitation — per- 
haps for even the preference claimed for our language. Such, 
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liow^vet, is ffoi the quesiioii : our aim is the people's increase io 
happiness through increase in knowledge. We seek to regeae* 
rate India ; and to lay the foundations of a social system which 
time and Grod's blessing on the labours of the founders shall ma- 
tare» perhaps long after we are no longer forthcoming on the scene* 
Let, then, the foundations be broad and solid enough to suf^Kwt 
the vast superstructure. Let us begin in the right way, or fifty 
years hence we may have to retrace our steps, and oommence 
aiiew ! Sound knowledge generally diffused is the greatest of all 
blessings : but the soundness of knowledge has ever depended, 
and ever will, on its free, and equals and large communication* 
Pkurtially difEused it is not only no good, but a bitter and lasting 
curse — ^the special curse which hath blighted the fairest portion 
of Asia from time immemorial, and which for hundreds of years 
made even Christianity a poison to the people of Europe i Would 
yott inchoate plans of education liable to produce such a result ? 
Do you mean to deny the liability ? or to contend that it is not a 
damning (me ? No one asserts that it is impoesiUe to change the 
speech of this vast continent. It is cmly contended that the at-> 
tempt is of all others the most difficult, and one for which your 
means are enormously disproportionate to the end. You are a 
drop^ literally, in the ocean, and a drof, too, separated from the 
mass of waters by the strongest antipathy. So dreumstanced, 
(^uld you not ccmsider that the many are unapt- to seek know-p- 
ledge for itsdf, though the few can always be won to pursue, 
dkraugh ii, the path of profit and of power ? and should you not 
reflect that to wrap up knowledge in a mysterious garb and to 
connect it directly with authority,. is the sure way to cause it to 
be tamed into an engine of oppression of the many by the few ? 
True, Persian is such an instrument at present, and perhapa 
working more mischief than English could do : true, were Eng- 
lish the language of administration^ it would tend greatly to the 
strengthening of our' power, in every sense but that large and 
ultimate one, which identifies the security of dominion with the 

h^piness of the mass of its objects. But the cardinal and overvul* 

D 
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ing truth is, that dominion as well as knowledge should have no 
secrets* Now, foreign organs of communication uniyersallytendto 
create and maintain such secrets ; whilst all the circumstances of 
our situation in Ipdia are pregnant with aptitude to educe that 
tendency ; and, as the evils flowing from the existence of those 
secrets are proved by the experience of all ages and countries 
to be the direst to which a nation can be exposed, this damning 
liability suffices for the rejection of such organs. It sufficed in 
England^in all Europe— in the hour of its regeneration : far 
more should it suffice in India, where the one thing to he eschewed 
by those who have the happiness of its countless millions at 
stake) is the hazard of making knowledge an official monopoly 
in the hands of a small number of the people. Any plan for 
regenerating India which involves such a hazard should be re* 
jected at once on that single ground ; and the preference of 
the vernacular over the English instrument of knowledge is suffi- 
ciently established by the exemption of the former, and the non- 
exemption of the latter, from this hazard. Compare the cha- 
racter and effects of Greek and Roman civilization (amongst 
those nations themselves I mean) with Chaldean, Egyptian, old 
Persian, and Indian civilization ; and tell me precisely why the 
one called forth all the sublime energies of our kind, whilst the 
other debased even whilst it refined the nations ? Why but be- 
cause knowledge associated with power was made a monopoly 
with the latter, and expressly so by means of an inscrutable me- 
dium, whilst with the former it was the common heritage of all, 
because linked to common use by its vernacular organ ! 

We are told that but for the incessant motion and unrestrained 
range of the waters of the ocean, they would become a mass of 
corruption which would speedily poison the world. Have not 
the waters of knowledge, wherever restrained in their circulation, 
become corrupt themselves, and corruptive of all else ? And are 
there any fietcts better established by the history of all ages and 
nations, than first, that it is almost better for a nation to have 
no hnowledge at all than one which is denied a free and general 
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circulation ? And, secondly, that the strong tendency of know- 
le^e is to centre in the few, who, as surely as they possess, 
abuse the monopoly ? 

Leisure and ease are the parents of knowledge, which reveals 
not its charms to the neophyte : hence the inability and the dis- 
inclination of the many — an inability and a disinclination so 
deeply founded in the nature of things, that he who overlooks 
them, or fails to make the obviation of them the basis of a national 
scheme of education, may, if there be any truth in history, any 
reliance on human nature, be pronounced a mischievous friend or 
traitorous enemy of the many, who, under the pretence of benefit- 
ing, would inflict the direst evils on them. It would seem that a 
certain degree of ease in the circumstances of a people, and a 
certain degree of popularity in their public institutions, must can* 
spire with the facility and aptitude to common use of vernacular 
media of education, before knowledge can become a blessing, by 
becoming the heritage of the many, identified with their house- 
hold wants and familiar experiences, and deriving from such 
identity the power of influencing, and being influenced by, them, 
in an easy and eflectual manner. This, I say, would seem to be 
the case : but there can be no question, that, under any conceiv- 
able circumstances of the people of India in relation to us, for 
the next fifty years, any attempt to make our difficult and strange 
language the organ of the communication of our effective know- 
ledge is infinitely more likely to entail on the country the curse 
of a monopolised and perverted, than the blessing of a diffused 
and justly applied, learning. Where shall we find among the 
people of India the leisure and the ease for any thing like a ge- 
neral and disinterested conquest of the vast and odious obstacle 
we" thus place at the threshold of the temple of knowledge, ob- 
scuring all the beHuty within ? And what more certain than 
that such obstacle, if it exist, will only be vanquished by the few 
who are sustained in their efforts, not by the quiet impulse of 
a love of truth, but, by the lust of profit and power combined ? 

D2 
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Let us do noihing rather than do this : and let us consider that ^e 
regeneration of India must be so essayed as to avoid the jnum- 
hUUy of inflicting on the people evils so great, at once, and so in- 
cident to every feature of our situation as their teachers and 
rulers, as those which have never yet failed to flow from know- 
ledge monopolised and associated with office ! 

The mystification of knowledge and of administration, sepa- 
rately evil, are dreadful when combined ; and, were we to angli- 
cise our courts and our schools, we could scarcely fail, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to fix on India the curse of this double 
iniquity. There would soon be no want of English officials among 
the Natives, who would rush to our schools like vultures to the 
1)attle-field : but the end of such a system would be worse than the 
beginning: nor can I find words to express my surprise, that 
those, who deplore the evils of a Persian organ of administra- 
tion, should fail to perceive, that an English one would perpe<» 
tuate the greater part of the mischief flowing from the former : 
for, though the inexpertness of the Governors in the use Of that 
instrument work no doubt much evil, by far the largest shai^ of 
the mischief proceeds from its use being utterly unknoton to the 
governed— z, condition of things which the substitution of Eng- 
lish would leave where it was before, if it did not even aggra- 
vate it. Why did we immortalize our Edward for vernacula* 
rizing the language* of the courts of law? because it is of the last 
importance to the happiness of nations, that the people— the many 
^—should have the readiest possible means of rightly appreciating 
legal proceedings. And is it not; indeed, perfectly monstrous to 
impose on the many, who are stripped of all the appliances for 
its accomplishment, a task which the few alone can perform, by 
reason of their exclusive possession of those appliances ? * But 
what else than this is it to anglicise the administration in India, 
in order that our functionaries may be spared the labour of 

* Remember too Whitelock's noble speech, when the que^ion went 
further and involved the vernacularizaiion of -the whole language of the 
law, and not merely the pleadings as i& King Edward's time. 
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toarning the speech of the people, who are thereby obliged to 
learn ours ? To us, with our leisure^ and formed capacity to 
leaniy the acquisition of their speech is most easy ; and the 
knowledge of one suffices to meet tibie need of thousands, nay 
minions. To them, doomed to daily toil from their youth up- 
wards, the acquisition of our language is next to impossible ; nor 

can the knowle<%e of one be made subservient to the need of 
another. 

This, the essential view of the case, is not less applicable to 
educational than to admiuistrative organs : and yet, because of the 
obvious and comparatively trivial fact, that, so long as a Native 
has not learnt our language, his knowledge must be bounded by the 
extent of our translations into his, it is coolly said, that for us to 
put our knowledge into the Native garb is a << confined and iQeffec* 
tual'' manner of enlightening the countless myriads of our poverty^ 
stricken subjects in comparison of that of requiring them to mas« 
ter the prodigious difficulties of our speech, ere they shall be al« 
lowed to gather a particle of our knowledge ! Folly methinks 
could scarcely go further than this ; for I need not say that sueh 
a mastery of our language as should empower a Native of India to 
use it eetfefy as an instrument of thought, is a far different thing 
from such a knowledge of it as suffices to enable him to make his 
bread as a copyist. Bad English schdars will make little effec* 
tual use of the stores of English meditation : and whoever adverts, 
but for a moment, to the relative capacity and means of the 
Natives and of ourselves to make a right use of the languages^ 
each of the other, in the communication and search of truth ; and 
yet insists that they should Jbe required to adopt our instruments, 
and tto£ we theirs, may be safely said to be either too shallow, or 
too lasy, to understand the subject. It is, however^ no less an 
authority than Mr. Grant who propounds this notable ma^Eim, 
instancing (to crown the absurdity) in religion ! Now, since the 
immutable truths of religion are all bound up in one small volume^ 
the labour of one competent translator may, it is obvious, suf- 
fice^ with the .aid of the preflis, to make thpse truths for ever 
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acccMible to all who can read their mother tongae ; nor is it less 
obviotts that each a translator may be reared in our ranks with a 
tithe of the labour which would b^ requisite to unseal the original 
Tolnme to one single Native* Compare this state of things with 
that flowing from the opposite plan of making English the ftne 
qua non of knowledge ; no single Native can learn the truths of 
your religion till he has mastered your difficult language— mas- 
tered it, I say, and not merely learnt to parrot it ! Nor can the 
knowledge of one suffice, in strictness and in truths fcHr more than 
himself— unless he take on himself the office of translator ; and in 
such event the reiterative labour objected to the vernacular plan 
equally attaches to the antivernacular— H>nly stripped of all its 
power and energy ! No ingtance could be more unfortunate than 
the special one sdeeted by Hr. Grant to illustrate his doctrine ; 
and which» I humbly submit, is the very one that the skilful adver« 
sary would seize for its reducHo ad absurdumy for the strongest 
illustration of its falseness. 

Without taking undue advantage of the instance of religion, let 
us use it merely to throw light upon the principle contended for, 
viz. that as a good translation, once made, directly opens the know- 
ledge contained in the work translated to millions of the peofde, 
whereas the teaching of our language can only tell quoad the in- 
dividual taught, the objection that the knowledge conveyed by the 
first mode must be limited by the extent of our translations, is 
cast entirely into the shade by the necessary regard for those car- 
dinal difficultiei, springing out of the condition of the people, 
which absolutely preclude them from availing themselves qfthe se* 
cand mode, Wb, who have leisure and ease, and minds highly 
trained, and practical conversancy with divers tongues, can, there- 
fore, readily master the languages of India ; and provide, with no 
insuperable labour or cost, a sufficiency of translation to convey 
the substance of our knowledge to all its millions. T^^y, who 
have neither leisureb nor ease, nor minds highly trained, nor prac- 
tical conversancy with any language difiering from their mother 
tongues, can scarcelyi by possibility, master your speech. Yet you 
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would put off the waght from your omi shoulders aud lay it upon 
theirs ! would make ikeir acquisition of your most diffioult and 
utterly alien tongue the indispensable prdiminary to the commu* 
nication of your blessed gifts of truth and science : And, lest the 
still and quiet impulse of a love of knowledge should fail to ani- 
mate the toil-doomed and custom-ridden multitude to so yast and 
irkacmie and apparently useless a preliminary labour, you would 
anglicise your administration of the country, in order to make 
paXpahly ifUdUgible the connexion of £k^lish with popular uti- 
lity ! And wherrf(Nre would you do all this ? because^ because I 
say-*-translation8 reveal no truths that are untranslated, and be- 
cause (but this by way of a]^pendiz) ' community ^f feeling through 
the medium of a common language' is an acknowledged tie of 
subject to sovereign, and one which your barbarian jMredecessors 
in dominion thought it proper to knit, for their own convenience 
and safety, without wasting a moment to consider the efiecls of 
such a constrained bond upon the happiness of their people ! 

So feeble an argument as the former is aptly backed by so ini* 
quitous a one as the latter. 

Campare the means and opportunities of learning possessed by 
the few and by the many ; and then, unless you bold that know- 
ledge and administration should be mystified for the sole benefit 
of the former, and in despite of the most terrible consequences to 
tlie latter, you will have no difiiculty in perceiving, that the few, 
who rule and who teach, have no duty oompamble to that of lay- 
ing open the secrets of both, as far as possible, to those whose 
ignorance and necessities are but too apt, under the most £ivorab1e 
circumstances, to make them bitter sufferers by such secrets ! The 
aptitude of knowledge to beo(mie a fraudful mystery, as well as 
the miserable consequences to the weal of the many of its becom- 
ing such, are, I repeat, facts attested by all history ; and facts <tf 
which the causes may be at once found in the difficulties insepar- 
able firom the acquisition of knowledge, and the overwhelming 
pressure of those difficulties on the leisureless and necessitous 
multitude. All history proclaims, too, that of all the circumstances 
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which 'fodlitate and eonlnii the growth and daraiion of this eynl, 
an un?ernacular madinni is the most operative ; as o£ all those 
which prevent or destroy this evil, a Temacnlar medium is sow 
Why ?' Bedatxser the former at once carries away knowledge (ta 
itself an abstraction) beyond the pale of those household and im« 
minent cares which necessarily engross almost the whole attention 
of the many; whilst the latter tends incessantly to approximate, ta 
reconcile, and, as far as possible, to identify them. Glorious ap* 
prozimation ; thrice glorious reconciliation, to which alone the 
too-helpless and too-little heeded many owe ikeir exemption from 
the curse c^ knowledge, as well their partial admission to it» 
Messing t 

This is the commanding and overruling view of the question of 
the best instrument for the commanication and search of truth, as 
it occurs to us at present in relation to the people of India. 7%eir 
numbers, <A«iV necessities, %h^ prejudices prescribe the sole use of 
the most fiicile and popular instrument, imposing the whole labour 
of facilitation upon us. Every circumstance of our situation, as j<Httt 
teachers and rulers, prescribes the sole use of the safest instru- 
ment. But the welcome, and easy, and safe instrument is the ver- 
nacular. The unwelcome, and difficult, and unsafe, is the English, 
On each of the three counts, but especially on the last, the pre- 
ference is due to the former, and would be still so, though its 
intrinsical feebl^ess as an organ of thought were conriderably 
greater, in comparison of the English instrument, than it can bd 
allowed to be. * 

I do not iimy the reality of those objections to the vernacular 
plan which consist in the necessary reiteration of translation, and 
in the augmented difficulty of it, arising out of the inunity and ia« 
accuracy of the living languages. On the contrary, I say of such 
objections, valeant quantum valeant Let those difficulties be 
duly considered ; but let them not be exaggerated t and above all, 
let them not be pushed forward so as to exclude from view the 
difficulties and hazards which are inseparable firom the antiver'^ 
nacular plan of education. 
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The one class of difficulties principally fiiU on ourselves, as the 
teachers ; the other class, principally on the people, as the learners. 
Now because our appliances are, in comparison of those of the peo- 
ple, as infinity almost to unity, I therefore lay the burden where it 
can best be borne. But it is because the rernacular is free from 
all liability to do mischiefy whereas the antivemacular scheme 
threatens to make ^ the food of one the poison of many,' that I aban** 
don all hesitation in my preference of the former. Let us do no 
harm, at least, if we do but little good. Learning is not, in itself,^ 
a blessing : it is so only according to its use and application. Ge* 
neralfy diffused, and identified with the ordinary pursuits^ and 
thoughts, and wonie, of society at large, it is beneficent power-* 
power at once incapable of misapplication to the purposes of 
tyranny, and capable of aiding, in the highest degree, the accom* 
plislmient of every useful and generous aim and end. But not so 
Identified, it becomes stale and unprofitable : not so diffused, it 
becomes noxious, and noxious in the highest degree — the certain 
engine of deception and oppression ! 

Adopt the vernacular organ, and you may at least hope for such 
general diffusion, and such household identification ; because the 
strong tendency of the instrument itself is to work them out, dea* 
pite of all obstacles. Adopt the antivemacular organ, and you may 
not hope for either ; because the strong tendency of the instvument 
selected is to counteract their development, by favouring that natu- 
ral proneness of knowledge to eontraction and perversion, which 
results but too easily from the necessities of the many and the 
temptations of the few ! Consider, above all things, those necessi* 
ties of the many ; beware above all things of those temptations of 
the few : fi>r the whole oircumstances of the people .of India, as 
well as all those of our relation to them, tend to give those temp* 
tations a fatal strength, and to direct it point blank against those 
necessities. The whole of the circumstances in question consti* 
tttte in themsehes, and in despite of your protective prerogatives an 
invitation to the few to turn their giifts against the helpless midti* 

tude. Would you, indirectly but effectually, sanction and ratify 

£ 
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that invitnUon, anglicise your courts and yoar schools : would you 
do all that human prudence can suggest to reverse this doom of 
Asiatic sovereignty, vemaculariase your courts and your schools, 
and draw the mass of the people yet nearer to you by the largest 
possible association of themselves to the task of governing them. 
But ye have heard that the people, like their languages, are inefii- 
cirat instruments : I deny it not ; but verily I say unto ye there 
is a holy aim and end in such QovxseB far beyond instrumental effi- 
ciency ^ and, which thus only shall you reach; and that end is to llfit 
the people from the dust, and to breathe that generous fire into 
their torpid souls, the kindling of which must be the beginning of 
their regeneration ! Why does Elphinstone observe that if Provi- 
dence should ever bless the Affghans with a wise lawgiver, they 
might be far more easily regenerated than the people of India ? 
Because the former possess, and the latter want, intellectual and 
moral stamina — ^those seeds of character which alone admit of 
culture. 

It is this deplorable want which in India defies the best efibrts of 
education and of administration, and ever will do so till both are 
principally directed to supply the deficiency, instead of (as at pre* 
sent) to compass inferior ends. The aim is high — its perfect realiza- 
tion far distant — and probably not reserved for us. But let us do 
nothing to counteract it — to render its realization yet more impos* 
sible : and, if we take the direct road to this chief object, let us be 
encouraged to proceed by the double reflection upon our own ab- 
jectness in time gone by,, and of our present noble and universal 
erectness of spirit. - 

Now, I object to the antivemacular organ of education, and of 
administration, not merely as aiding and confirming the tendency 
of knowledge itself to become monopolised and perverted to the 
uses of oppression, but also because, Istly. It is apt to generate 
or confirm servile intellectual habits, especially when combined 
with the absence of political liberty ; and because, 2dly. It is> 
not less apt to divorce speculation from experience, theory from, 
practice, abstraction from life. 
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Those who are accustomed to consider the despotic influence 
of words over ideas — an influence which even that intellectual 
giant Locke declared his frequent' inability to subdue when it 
was connect^ with a foreign language, save by rendering the pas- 
tsage into his own /09i^«e— will be able to appreciate the nature 
of the first olijection; or, if not, they have only to consider the 
eflTects upon national character of the seryile adoption of the 
Greek and Roman learning by the Gauls, and Iberians, and Bri- 
tons ; and, in later times, by those nations who, having thrown 
down the Roman colossus, were content for ages to crouch be- 
neath its literature. * 

Those whom Rome subdued, became twice subject by their 
slavish acceptance of her language : and those who subdued 
Rome were only saved from vassalage to her learning by the free 
genius of their political institutions. 

I^ again, you would appreciate the quality of the second objeC" 
tion, look at the character of learning in modem Europe, until it 
became vernacularized. It consisted entirely of thorny dialec- 
tics. Or of flowery mysticism : and this, notwithstanding that its 
stock and root was the eminently useful and practical lore of 
Greece and of Rome ! Can proof more strong be ofiered or re- 
quired as to the debasing and disutilitizing tendency of a foreign 
medium, however valuable itself, that is, as an organ of thought ! 
I think not : and therefore would I not employ such a medium in 
India ! >. 

Had it been possible to emasculate the Teutonic national cha- 
racter, the Greek and Roman languages would have laid their 
chains on it : had it been possible among those energetic races of 
men to divorce learning from every species of utility, again the 
Greek and Rmnan languages would have accomplished the di- 
vorce : And yet those languages, in their natal soils, were the 
very heralds of liberty and of utility ! 

To the Greeks and Romans themselves, the breathing words 

lent double power to the burning thoughts ; because those words 

were autocthonous, were the heritage of every single Greek and 
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Roman, blended inseparably with his daily experiences, as wcH as 
with every movement of those more generous impulses, which 
made all Greek and Roman weal and woe a part of his own. 

The very same noble and useful ideas when transplanted to fo- 
reign soils were stripped of their nobility and their usefulness, by 
that very same instrument of their communication, which at home 
had so well sustained and diffused the energy of both those spka- 
did qualities. 

And how was change so singular wrought ? for the instrument, 
as an instrument, retained its identical character. Was it that the 
Teutones, the Franks and Saxons, had in their awn hearts no 
chord responsive to the msjesty of Greek and Roman ideas, so all 
compact of liberty and of practical usefulness ? 

No supposition could be less true ! fFhat was it, then ? It was 
that the difficulty of acquiring the use of the instrument coincid- 
ing with the intrinsic difficulty of knowledge, compelled the many 
to abandon the pursuit of knowledge altogether, and thus enabled 
the few. to turn it into an engine of deception : it was that the un- 
familiar nature of the instrument coinciding with the intrinsic 
tendency of knowledge to abstraction, speedily shut out utility 
from the view of scholars, and left them, a segregated and sepa- 
rate caste, with the sole alternative <^ becoming syllogists or mys- 
tics. If we may trust the concurrent experience of the middle 
ages in Europe, and of all ages in Asia, it would seem that a 
vernacular medium is the only, expedient for preserving either 
the generous, or the simply useful, properties of knowledge. 
Would you, then, make English knowledge a wholesome food 
—would you prevent its speedily becoming innutritlve or poison- 
ous—to the people of India, give it a vernacular organ ; for 
by such an organ only can it acquire and preserve those vital 
principles of accessibility, and of proneness to identification with 
household experiences, upon which it must wholly depend, whe- 
ther that knowledge shall et^ef be a bkssing, and shall not pre- 
Hnity be t[ curse, to this land. 
August, 1835. 



LETTER II. 

To the Editor of the Friend of InJUa^ 

SiR,-^Shoiild the pieture I have drawn of the dHBcultied and 
hazards inseparable ftom the adoption of the English language as 
the oi^an of edncation, (and of administration), be allowed to bc^ 
ttpon the whole, correct, it will follow that paramount considera* 
tions connected with the weal of the many, enjoin and enforce the 
r^ediai^ of that <»^an. Should, on the other hand, the indica* 
(ion I have given of the advantages inseparable from the adop* 
tion of the vemacnlars as the media of education, (and of admi^ 
nistration), be allowed to be, on the whole, accurate, it will follow 
that paramount considerations connected with the weal of the 
many, enjoin and enforce the aeceptoHce of those media* 

Before considerations weighty as those adverted to, the ques«> 
tion of merely instrumental efficiency sinks into an insignificance 
from which nothing could redeem it, but demonstrative proof of 
such an utter and extreme degree of feebleness attaching to the 
vernacular languages^ in this view, as absolutely t6 compel a re» 
sort, at whatever risk, to other instruments. But that no semblance 
of such proofs has been, or can be adduced, I think I have satis** 
factorily shown in my preceding letter ; and by so doings I have^ 
I trust, placed the preference due to a vernacular organ upon 
Unassailable grounds. It can scarcely be necessary for me to 
say, that my ol]||ections to an English organ of instruction are, in 
substadce, not less applicable to a Stmgskrtt or an Arabic one : 
And, as I fredy admit that the latter languages, notwithstanding 
their difficulty^ lead to nothing deserving of general study, but ta 
much, the even partial study of which, as heretofore, is on every 
higher account to be deplored, it may be asked with what possi* 
ble aims I can seek to uphold the deald languages and literature 
of India, and to uphold them by public patronage ? 
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I answer distinctly that those aims are, 1st. Tlie improve* 
tnent and litenirjr application of the living languages, considered 
as the principal organs and instruments of general instruction in 
European lore. 2d. Means of facilitation and inducement, suited 
to the prejudices and ineptitude of the unlearned many, and of 
conciliation and check, adapted to the adverse interests and un- 
bounded influence of the learned few, with reference to the in- 
troduction and establishment of our knowledge, considered as the 
sole subject matter of general instruction. The use of the learned 
languages of the country I contemplate merely as subsidiary to 
the first purposes ; that of its literature sheerly as conducive to 
the last ; and, whilst I concede that these purposes are entirely 
preliodnary, I expect, in the course of this letter, to be able to 
prove their indispensableness in that view. 

If I have succeeded in demonstrating by my precedent letter 
the cardinal importance and necessity of vernacularizing our 
knowledge, it would seem that st/stematie means to that end form 
an indispensable feature of our plans for the regeneration of 
India : And unless it be meant to be asserted, that the most Toot- 
ed maxims and most cherished opinions of Indian society do not 
necessarily militate against the direct and unqualified acceptance 
of our staple truths, it would seem that systematic means of 
accommodation and compromise constitute another indispensable 
feature of those plans. I shall recur to these features of educa- 
tional reform, (haretofore so miserably obscured with dust and 
rubbish), in the sequel, in order to prove the obligation of 
Government to fix them in a collegiate establishment having for 
its object the cultivation, with exclusive reference to them, of the 
learned languages and literature of the country. Meanwhile, 
having I trust established the necessity of vemacularization, and 
its dependence upon the dead languages^ I proceed to consider 
the necessity of accommodation and conciliaticm, with their de- 
pendence upon the Uterature. 

In approaching this topic, I feel a singular perplexity arising, 
not out of the difficulty of the subject, but out of that hardihood 
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of assertion which has, of late^ attempted to confuse and invali- 
date the clearest, largest, best-grounded inductions from our 
experience of the character and condition of the people of India. 
Until recently, the extremity of their poverty had been as little 
liable to question as the extremity of their prejudices. But 
now, it seems, the general acquisition of the English language is 
as entirely compatible with their means, as the direct adoption of 
English ideas with their inclinations. Fie up<m such stultifying 
extravagances ! for, who not wholly Wnded by his impetuous 
pursuit of some favourite theory, can fail to perceive that were 
the people indeed so easy in their circumstances, and so liberal 
in their minds, as is here assumed, there could be litde or no 
occasion for our educational interference? Nay, w^e the as- 
sumption in question any thing but the very reverse of trtUh^ we 
towering Europeans should be ourselves demonstrably reduced 
to take shelter under the most grovelling scepticism, entirely 
without moHve to amend others or ourselves, how much soever 
they or we might need it. Because if extreme moral and 
physical evil and hindrance did not pracUctdly flow firom such 
notions as prevail in this land, the relative value of all con- 
ceivable human notions, must be reduced, universally, to such 
stuff as reveries are made of ! How comes it that the advocates 
of these extremely liberal opinions do not perceive, that their 
tenets lead distinctly. to the conclusion that all opinions whatever 
are matters of indifference ? Take away from gross error its 
practical malignity and impotence, and you take away, at the 
same time, the practical importance of truth ! Gk)d forbid that I 
should dweU upon the hostility, the alienation, the imbecility, of 
the Natives with a view to make them objects of execration or 
contempt. But for the physician to deny the disease at the very 
moment of prescribing the remedy, is surely too monstrous a 
procedure to be attended with advantages. Familiar as I am, 
and long have been, with the deep seat, and the wide spread- 
ing taint,' of the disease, I could as soon dismiss the consci- 
ousness of my own identity as the awfully solemn impression I 
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entertfiiD, tlutt if this malady be at bU remediable with the means 
at our diapoealy it can be so only by a treatment as nicely as pos«* 
siUe adapted to the eonstitution and habits of the particular 
patienty whilst it is, at the same time» consistent with the gene^ 
ral rules of the healing art. I oppose my self unwillingly to the 
opinions of those who have recently so mnch distinguished them^ 
selTCS by philanthropieal efforts on behalf of the people of Indian 
But, the more I consider the drift and scope of these opinions, the 
siore am I oonrinced that the great cause of Native regeneration 
would be retarded, not advanced, by their adoption into general 
practice $ and that in proportion to the unparalleled obstacles 
which exist to the mental emancipation of Indians by Britom^ is 
the inexpediency of direct measures to that end. If we would 
indigenale a European plant to the plains of India, it is univer- 
sally admitted that the first stock must be sent to the Hills in 
the hope of procuring seed ; that there, to the advantage of cli- 
mate the utmost care must be superadded, if we would realize 
l^t h<^ ; and that, in the retransfer of the gradually-accltmated 
produce to Uie {dfdns, we must redouble our previous pains in 
iMrder to be ultimately successftil in the ezperim^t. And will 
Uiose who make this admission, assert that the moral and intel* 
feetual regeneration of the people of India by the peopte of Eng* 
knd is an expmment which may be safely and succoBsfnUy es» 
sayed wiihmU an^ sort of prq^aratum f Yet what but this is the 
assertion^^-the propositten of those, who, having in view the die* 
semination of omr knowledge tluroughout India, contemptuously 
refmdiate all oonnexion with its literature, or with its living lan^ 
guages ? Our Institutions, civil and religious-apolitical, social 
and domestic, are not m^ely dissimilar from, but the very anti^ 
pedes of, those of the Hindoos. And our knowle^e«-what is it 
but the fused extract of our institutions ? And is not ^eir know- 
ledge the same of theirs f And is the prodigious gulf which now 
separates their minds from ours, to be, indeed, bridged over by 
measures involving an equal and utter neglect of the pride and 
power of the learned, of the necessities and imbecility of the 
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customed thoughts and feeUngs, of both ? Sorely not : nor, 
in a choice of difficulties, can the adoption of such measures be, 
for an instant, admitted to be a closing with the lester ones. 
Once for all, I would distinctly state, that I conceiye the question 
to relate to the plan and outline of a system of general* education 
for the people of India. It is high time that some such plan 
should be dcTised, and, having been devised, should be steadily 
adhered to by the nujorily of private educational establishmmitSi 
as well as by the Government, quoad the extent of its patronise 
of education. Not can I fail to deplore that bias towards the 
fashionable anglomania which led Lord W. Bentinck, when his 
attention had been momentarily arrested by this question, to pro- 
ceed per sakum from the obvious absurdities of orientalism to 
the obvious excellencies of occidentalism, without perceiving 
that, as usual, the real practical case—- involving of necessity the*^ 
(kmsideration of local fitness as well as of abstract perfection, and 
of means as well as of ends— Hsould have little affinity with such 
« vulgar palpable extreme. How long are we to go on picking 
up straggling students, and instructing them according to the un- 
aided dictates of individual caprice ? The smaller the funds at 
the disposal of Government to this end, the more carefully should 
they be husbanded by uniform system steadily prosecuted. I 
admit, at once and freely, the fdly of squandering any portion 
of those funds upon <Hriental literature considered as, per m, the 
nutiter of instruction— or, upon the learned languages considered 
as, tft any wa$ff its media* But, if the most insuperable obstacles 
exist to the unqualified transmission of English ideas in the Eng- 
lish language, are we not necessarily thrown upon those Ian* 

guages and that literature for the indirect means of removing 
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* This 18 the point, a general qrstem or what ie nee^ftil to lay the foundation 

of such: for partioolar cases, as of princes and men of rank, the question is dif^ 

ferent, or rather there is here no qneation of admissible excepHoni to the general 

plan, and it may be readfl^ admittod that such persons should be taught in the 

English language or rather taught that language as well as other things. 

» 
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mieh/obstaelesy through Temacfdarisatioii and thfongh the cooo- 
lenanoe and sanction of establiahed notions? And to what 
aonree save the public exchequer can we look for the adequaie 
and sieaefy sapply of these appliances and helps of the onlj sort 
of education in European lore which the people, or can, or wilU 
accept ? If the obstacles to direct measures be real, of what use 
eon be ^e hardy denial of them ? And is not their reality at- 
tested bj the concurrent testimony of history, of the laws and in- 
stitutions of the land, and of our daily and hourly experience of 
the peopleVt OMiiduct, towards as and towards one another?* 
And is it not most unworthy of us to oppose to such testimony as 
the above, which is co-equal wih the mofnitude cfwhat is tesH^ 
fied tOy the favourable state of our schools at Calcutta and at one 
fff^ two other little Goshens, bearing some such proportion to that 
niagnitude as the contribution of a single river to the mass of the 
oceanic waters ? 

Let me ask you, Sir, as a christian missionary, what yon think 
of the general result of those efforts at towing the seed wiikoui 
greasing the ground, which belong to the story of religious mis* 
sions in the East generdUgy during the last two and half cuta- 
nea ? The miserable failure of these efforts^ after so much ap- 
parent promise^ I have always heard ascribed principally to their 
mnpr^[mred and exotic diaractar, incapalde of striking root into 
the household wants and habits of the instructed. As it is with 
religious^ so is it with temporal. Truth : the difficulty is to work 
it into the warp and woof of the popular mind : and until it is so 
interwoven^ it can neither have durability nor efScacy, let zealots 
ajBirm what they please. How often was not Europe amused, for 
a century, with the tale that the East was rapidly and generally 
evangelizing? Such as were &ose assurances, such are the pre- 
sent allegations about the ability and the eagerness of the people 
of India to drink our knowledge undiluted from the fountain head 

* Of the 100 Brahmaiis and E&hetriyas composing my Escort, no ten wHI eat 
together; no ten of the one or of the other tribe. Yet the nattres have no 
prejiidice»Ite 
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of English. They cannot, and they may not, so drink : they haTe 
neither the means, nor the will, nor the permission, so to do* 
The English langaagie is too costly for them : sheer English 
truths are too alien to their distorted judgments, naxrow experts 
ences and immediate wants, as well as too repugnant to that do- 
minant influence presiding over their minds, to find unprepared 
admission. Let it be granted that the first object is to disenchant 
the popular mind of India : Do you propose to break the spdl 
Which now binds it by the faeUUies and aUraeUone of the 
English language f Or, do jou imagine that those magicians to 
whom the spell is power and wealth and honour nnbdunded, and 
whose vigilance has maintained its unabated influence for 3000 
years, have, merely to serve your ends, been suddenly strickai 
with infatuation ? To them belong the Parents* minds ; to those 
of the Parents, the minds of the children. Say that the children 
were yours for six hours per diem : would not the rest of their 
time be necessarily passed at home amid home's habitual associa^ 
tions ; which, of what nature they are, may, I trust, be briefly 
indicated without offence, by a glance at the seemingly foigott^ 
frame work of Indian society. 

Two circumstances remarkably distinguish and designate the 
social system of India : One, its inseparable connexion with a 
recondite literature: the other, l^e universal percurrency of its 
divine sanctions through all the offices of life, so as to leave no 
comer of the field of human action as neutral ground* 

Can these premises be denied ? And, if not denied, can it be 
necessary to deduce from them a demonstration of the unbound- 
ed power of the men of letters in such a society ? or of the con* 
iiequent necessity for procuring, as far as possible, their neutralb 
ty in respect to the inchoation of measures, the whole virtual 
tendency of which is to destroy that power ? Touch what 
spring of human action you please, you must touch, at the same 
time, the established system : Touch the spring with any just 
and generous view of removing the pressure which that system 

has laid on its native elasticity ; and you must, at the same 
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monienty challenge tbe hostility of that 1remend<m8 phalaiuic 
of priestly sages whieh wields an inseratable literature for the 
express purpose of perpetuating the enthralment of the popular 
xnind. 

However much the splendour of our pddtical power may seem 
to have abashed these dark men, the fact is that thw empire 
over the hearts and understandings of the people has been and 
Is almost entirely unaflfeeted by it With the Saga of Pompeii 
they say 'the body to CiBsary the mind to tis.'— A profound 
ambition, suited to the subtile genius of their whole devices, 
and which I fear some of us commit the lordly absurdity of 
misinterpreting into impotency or indifference ! Before we have 
set foot almost upon ikdr empire, it is somewhat premature 
to quedtion their resources for its defence against intrusion. 
Their tactics are no vulgar, (mes ; nor will they commit them- 
selves or sooner or further than is needfuL We now purpose to 
spread our knowledge ; they know it, and they know the ci[>n« 
sequence. But so have we, for half a century, purposed the 
qpread of our rdigion ! The purpose must become act, and 
the act become, or seem likely to become, generally successful^ 
ere these subtile men wiU confront us openly ; and perhaps not 
then, if heaven inspire us with the prudence to conciliate, check, 
and awe, them by the freest possible resort to that sacred litera- 
ture which they dare not deny the authority of, however used; 
and which assuredly is capable of being largely used for the 
diffumn of Truth /* Time has set its most solemn impress on 
that literature : the last rays of the national integrity and glory 
of this land are reflected from its pages : consummate art has 
interwoven with its meaner materiials all those golden threads' 
which nature liberally furnishes from the whole stock of the 
domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 



* ReasoniBg may be refused attention. Wherefore I propote for consideratioii 
the fad of Mr. Wilkinson's saccess. Can the fact he denied ? Mr. WiUdnsoii 
and myself are now ahout to extend the experiment by printing Ashu Ghosha's 
argument from the Sfaastras.agauiBt caste^ 
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tbe very edio of their heart's sweetest music : to their pastors 
^<-4heur dangerous and powwfnl pastors— it is the sole effioient 
source of that unboanded authority which they possess. To 
deny the existence of that authority is mere moOn-struck idiocy. 
To admit it» is I conceive to admit the necessily of comptomise 
and conciliation, so far as may be. 

Faoilime jubetur exemplo. The text is in Seneca. Now for 
the commentary. The Moslems, our immediate predecessors in 
dominion, swayed the scqptre of India, with all the pomp and 
resources of damesHe rule, for 500 years. ' They had a national 
le^stem of opinions ; and millions of immigrants flowed into the 
adopted land to back the precepts of imperial pleasure in tecom.'- 
mending that system to general adoption. 

They colonised ; they naturalized ; they bade the administra- 
tion adopt their speech ; and, from first to last, nor prince nor 
peasant among them forgot that their firfet duty to their new 
country was to make it consentaneous in doctrine wiih tiiem-^ 
fldves. What was the ultimate result ? 

That India cleaved to its own institutions^ and half imposed 
them on the conquerors ! Now, Sir, let me ask you seriously, 
whether, with such an instance staring us in the face, it be not the 
very extr^nity of fraud or folly to allege that the people of this 
country have no material prejudices in&Vour of the language, 
the literature, or the customs, of their &thers ? 

I am sorry, as I have said, to dissent from the prevalent dicta 
of well disposed and active friends of India.. But I believe a 
deep and abiding sense of the nature and extent of existing pre- 
judices to be a cardinal maxim never to be lost sight of, by those 
who would safely and successfully rebaptize the Indian mind in 
the fount of European knowledge. And, when Tsee and hear 
the proceedings of our Native schools daily urged in proof that 
no such prejudices exist, and the Grovernment lending itself, 
quoad the resources at its disposal, to a systeiB^ of education im- 
plying their non-existence, hy reckon of this supposed proof I am 
lost in astonishment. Granting the premises, the conclusion has 
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no more just proportion to them, than H mole-hill to the Hima* 
laya ! I admit that our knowledge is better fitted, bj its snperior 
practical utility, to make way in India, than that of the Moslems. 
I admit that our technical means of diffasion, (the press)^ are 
yas^y more efficient than any they could employ. But, Sir, 
schools and scholastic lessons are neither the only, nor the most 
potent, media for the inculcation of new modes of thought and 
action among nations : And, when I contrast the plenitude of 
those other and more operative means in the hands of the Moslems 
with their penury in our hands, I am compelled by superior 
evidence to own that where they failed, success cannot crown our 
efforts, unless consummate prudence in the use of all local appli- 
ances be added to the intrinsic efficacy of our knowledge and of 
the aid of the press. I point solemnly to the uniform language 
of the laws, the unchanging voice of history, and the general 
(enour of what we daily see and hear among the people, as con- 
curring to prove beyond a question, that the prejudices and 
prepossessions of this land are the profoundest, most exclusive, 
and most pervading through all acts and motives, of any upon 
record ! And such being the case, I ask in God's name, what 
probability is there that we, few as we are and miserably insulated 
AS we are, should make any durable beneficial or general impres* 
sion upon those prejudices and prepossessions, by means of such 
an abstraction as knowledge, without deliberate measures of .ge» 
neral instruction combining the utmost modal facility with the 
furthest practicable use of existing sanctions of opinion ? Our 
knowledge itself militates necessarily, -plainly, and directly, with 
the highest interests of the few, and with the warmest affections 
of the many. How, then, are we to procure acceptance for it with- 
out preliminary measures calculated to neutralize the hostility of 
the former, and to draw the sympathies of the latter ? Let our 
knowledge have come fairly into the field against the knowledge 
of the East ; and who could doubt the result ? Not we ; nor, 
assuredly, those who are so deeply interested in maintaining the 
present mental darkness of the land ! The difficulty is to bring 
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our knowledge into action, in despite of popular penury and im« 
beciUtj, backed by the uUnost covert opposition of those dark 
men ! How is it to be done — generally and effectually done ? 
Andy mind you, I speak not of the perfect realization — ^be that 
the care of the Almighty— but of such inchoatiye measures as 
shall be not unworthy of His blessing from their prudence as 
well as benevolence, and, above all, from their being grounded in 
a due preference for the superior claims, and extreme helplessness^ 
of the many ! To seek to spread our knowledge directly througlt 
an English organ is to ding away every species of facilitation, oon«* 
ciliation and compromise. Is Ms the way for a few insulatecl 
strangers to make a durable or useful moral impression upon a 
country in which the whole mass of opinions has been welded by 
consummate fraud into one compact system bearing the highest of 
possible sanctions, which it derives from a sacred literature, the 
m<mopolisers of which, wield at will the hearts and understand* 
ings of the people? Those formidable pastors of the flock are the 
apostles of mental thraldom : TFe are the missionaries of mental 
liberty. Is it necessary to insist further on their hostility to us ? 
Surely not : How, then, shall we foil them ?-— Let us give to our 
eminently generous and useful truths the facility and homely 
aptitude of vernacular media. So^ and so only, may we hope 
gradually to draw over the multitude to our side :* And let us^ 
in the meanwhile, neutralize the hostility of the learned, and 
smooth the passage of Truth into minds so biassed against it, by 
borrowing, as often, and as far as 4>ossible, the maxims and ex«> 
amples of that sacred literature which in our hands is the only 
charm to conciliate confidence, lull suspicion, and paralyse oppo« 
sition. The many cannot, and the few dare not, resist its spell* 
To the former it recalls the long-past ages of their national greats 
ness : to the latter, it is all things, the source of their power, the 

^ 

* Ours is " the poor man's Eie^." It is so really such that the truth has 
already passed into a proverb. The fiw hate and fear ui, with and without 
cause. Let as, then^ bind the many to ourselves by oommiiiuty of -langaage: 
let us vernacUicunze ourselves and our knowledge for their sod our cQmmoa 
benefit! 
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myiitery ci their miquity ; enabling him who knows it to command 
their wUUng and unwUUng homage ! I have spent manj jears 
in India, remote from the Presidencies and large towns, and al* 
most entireij amongst the Natives, whom consequently it was ever 
an object with me to conciliate for mj own comfort, and whom I 
trust I always felt anxious to win, in order l^e better to accom- 
plish my public duties, as well as to influence the people to their 
own advantage and improvement Tes ! I say I have so spent 
many, many years, during which I solemnly declare that the only 
unequivocal voluntary testimonies I have received of influence 
over either the hearts or heads of the people, have been owing 
entirely to some little knowledge (m my part of their literature ! 
With this instrument I have wanned hearts and controlled heads 
which were utterly impassive to kindness, to reason, and to bri* 
^ery : and deeply am I persuaded, by experience and reflection, 
that the use of this instrument is indispensable in paving the 
way for any general, effective, and safe, measures of educational 
regeneration. ^ 

In b a spl^idid compliment we pay to the people to master 
their difficult literature. The memory of better days connect- 
ed with it elevates their lowliness to something like a commu- 
nicable distance from our loftiness. Their shy and shrinking 
affections, to which we have no direct access of any description, 
,may be poured out to us through this indirect and modest chan- 
nel which carried the whole waters of their hearts, reflecting 
isom its tranquil bosom, every rite and custom, and thought and 
feeling, of the land ! Hence its influence, with the many, in our 
hands : and, as for the few, with them to know it is to have been 
initiated into those mysteries, the participation of which is the 
neplus uUra of authority ! they may tremble, but must obey : 
and, ample as is the ground occupied by this all-pervading lite* 
rature, we may use its sanctions for general truths to a vast ex- 
tent as righteously as efficaciously. Could anything surprise me in 
reference to the manner in which this aU important question has 
•heretofore been treated it would be the strange inconsistency of 
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ifyme whoae extravagant applause of the people is combined 
with na less extravagant censure of their literature ; and the 
scarcely less strange inconsistency of those others who would 
borrow the sanction of that literature for our physical truths, but 
on no account for our moral ones. 

The people, say the former, have bo material prejudices or 
prepossessions : for, if they had^ it might be necessary to consider 
them when a handful of insulated strangers purposed to lay 
an absolutely new bias on the popular mind I The literature of 
the people (they add) is sheer folly and iniquity : for if it were 
noiy its pervading and migHty authority might seem to suggest 
it as a necessary means of laying that new bias on the people's 
mind ! To a reflecting mind such propositions as the above 
evidently cannot consist together ; whatever be the merits of 
the people, those merits cannot have been forgottei^ in that de- 
liberate portraiture of themselves which they have embodied in 
their literature I The character. of that literature is mixed: 
but it is more faithful to their virtues than to their vices ; else 
ihe limners had not been men. For the rest, those conductors of 
education who seek that literature not as an end. but as a means 
— ^nor for itself but for its inducements-^may safely borrow 
many of its precepts, examples and illustrations to recommend to 
general attention the substance of a higher knowledge. Of this 
obvious truth the second class of objectors to which I have 
just alluded have not been unaware. But they have drawn a 
.strange distinction between the licitness of such recommenda* 
tion of our physical science, and its iilicitness in reference to 
the other and more important branch of our knowledge,* found** 
ing that distinction upon what I conceive to be a false and nar- 
row, view of the subject. '^ Much as I approve of Mr^ Wilkinson's 
suggestion to teach the Natives astronomy by means of the 
Siddhantas, I am very far from thinking that any good use could 

be made of their moral system. This is a very different question 

' ■ III. , I ■ , , , .,■■,-. I. t 

* Calcutta Christie Observer, for August. 
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from the former : for the tmths of astronomy are derived from 
mathematical demonstraiioDy whereas morality, when disjointed 
from revelation, is not so indisputable : but is, even in material 
points, open to objection : witness the different systems that have 
been formed concerning the principle of moral approbation." 
This is, I confess, language such as I never expected to hear at 
the present day, and which is certainly opposed^ to the sen- 
timents of the greatest and best men of Europe. With them 
the Divine geometrician is likewise the universal lawgiver and 
judge, whose moral attributes and ours alone cause it to be that 
there is, or hath been, such a thing as Religion in the world. 
That those attributes, on our part, are his work, is a proof that 
they are immutable and universal : that they are indispensable 
to His honour and our happiness, is a proof that they are in^ 
-disputably vouched to all human apprehension. Were morality 
disputable there could be no religion : were there no religion 
ihere could be no Revelation. Have not the mass of mankind 
in all ages and countries by the general tenour of their lives 
demonstrated the practical indisputableness of morals ? Con- 
science ! does it speak one language at Benares and another at 
Canterbury ? Or is that to which it testifies less satisfactorily 
evidenced, than that two and two make four ? Certainly not ! 

<< If we bear in mind that the questicm relates to the coinci- 
dence of all men in considering the same qualities as virtues and 
not to the preference of one class of virtues by some, and <^ 
another class by others, the exceptions from the universal agree- 
ment of mankind in their system of practical morality will be re- 
duced to absolute insignificance.''* 

^ '' On convient le plus souvens de ces instincts de la con- 
science. La plus grande partie du genre humain leur rend 
temoinage. Les Qrientaux, et les Grees et less Remains con- 
viennenten cela.'*f 

♦ Mackintosh, Eth. Phi. 

t Leibnitz, (Envres Phil. To the same effect might be quoted Batler, 
Berkley, and all the greatest lighto of the Anglican chnroh. 
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' As to the specolative didputes respecting the prindpU of m<Mral 
approhation a&d dieapprobation, they have no more to do with 
the fact Ihat mankind naturally approve what is rights and disap- 
prove what is wrongs or with the practical system of ethics rest* 
ing on that fact, than have the laws of motion and their practi- 
cal consequences, and axioms with the question whether space be 
a plenum or a vacuum. Let the sense of right and wrong be a 
rational or sensitive principle, an original or a derivative one^ 
it will still be the vert^ satne sense after these doubts are solved 
as it was before they were started ; and it is indeed surprising 
that an intelligent writer should cite such doubts to bear wit- 
ness against that which they have no earthly relation to, vi& 
the immutability and universality of moral distinctions, and the 
consequent harmony of the moral precepts thence derived by the 
$ages of all nations and of all times* But it is obvious that^ 
beyond the limits of ethics, strictly so called^ there is a very 
large and most important field which the most captious must 
con^e to be neutral ground, quoad objections on our side to the 
use of Oriental sanctions of opinion. 

The elemental laws of thought,— including a designation of the 
necessai^ boundaries of human enquiry, and the best rules 
of investigation within those limits — ^the law of population, the 
philosophy of wealth, the general principles of jurisprudence, 
of judicature and of reformative police ! How are we to incul- 
cate the elements of our knowledge upon these topics, which 
are at once infinitely more essential to the welfare of the people 
of India than mathematical and physical science, and infinitely 
more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and preposses- 
sion ? 

Physical science is almost unknown in India, and hence there 

will be little for us to undo : it stands almost wholly aloof from 

the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, and hence there 

will be little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair and 

patient attention. 

But the philosophy of life, however ill it is yet understood^ 

G 2 
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lias been an object of stadj in this land for 3000 years, in all 
-which time the falsest interests, and the most torbnlent paa*^ 
8ions> and the most fantastic opinions, hare contributed the 
warp, as nature and experience have the woof, to its net work. 

To leave the woof as it is, and to supplj a new warp from 
the schools of European wisdom — hoc optis^ hie hxbor est ! To 
attempt to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to dis- 
organise society, and to insure our own destruction in its disor- 
ganization \ Here it is, certainly, that the countenance and 
support, real or seeming, of established maxims and examples, m 
most needted and most readily to be had — most needed, because 
of the prejudices and passions that are indissolubly bound up 
with the topics — ^most easily to be had, because of that universal 
consciousness, and almost universal experience, which necessarily 
jBupply the ultimate evidence of such topics. High dated and 
literary as is the character of Indian civilization, it tonld not be 
that their literature should have failed to gather ample materials 
ibr the just illustration, in some way or other, of most,' if not of 
all, parts of the philosophy of life. And, with respect to theybc^ 
you. Sir, need not be told that it has not failed to gather them. 

In mathematical science, again, the premises must be absolutely 
known or unknown ; and th^e is a long and rigorous process 
intervening between them and the conclusion. It is otherwise 
in the philosophy of life : not to mention that examples furnish 
their own illustration, data carry pretty obviously their conse« 
quences with them ; and just data are deducible, to an astonish'* 
Ing extent, from every cultivated nation's existing stock of ideas^ 
merely by sup^or arrangement and larger generalizadon. But, 
on the other hand, the whole host of prejudices compasses this 
latter class of ideas-~-prejudices of opinion, of affection, and of 
Interest : so much so that, even in the most enlightened part of 
JSurope, it is accepted as a maxim, that '^it is impossible to make 
too much allowance for friction." 

If the immediately preceding remarks be tolerably well groundr 
ed, I think it can scarcely be denied, that the indt^cements and 



sanctions derivable from Oriental literature are at once infinitely 
more requisite and more procurable, in reference to the diffusion 
of our morali than of our physical sciences. Nor can I here 
avoid the expression of mj surprise, that those who have been 
^sompelled to acknowledge the success of Mr. Wilkinson in remov-^ 
^ng, by means of the Indian astronomy, those formidable obsta- 
cles which stand round the threshold of the native mind, resist- 
ing the entrance of our knowledge, should refuse to attend to his 
repeated declarations, that his object is general not particular, is 
moral not scientific, is mediate not ultimate ! 

Mr. Wilkinson's experience of the people of India is of that 
genuine sort which arises out of close intercourse with them, re- 
mote from our Presidencies and large towns. There he learnt the 
necessity of preparation, conciliation and compromise ; and there 
he found the means of them all — ^the means of closing that gulph 
which separates European and Indian affection and intellect — in 
tk^ use of thai literature which, I shall venture to say, cannot be 
dispensed withy and least of all in relation to that very depart- 
ment of our knowledge from which there would seem to be a 
^sposition to exclude its instrumentality, upon grounds erroneous 
as far as they go, and which fail yet more by defect than by 
error. Whatever may be the case at the Presidency, I trust I 
have now assigned some solid reasons for the conclusion that the 
general acceptance, as well as the safe and beneficial and durable 
operation, of our knowledge must depend upon the facilities of 
the living, and the inducements of the dead, languages of the 
<50untry: and even with respect to the Presidency, it would seem 
that the apparent anxiety to anglicise, which is there manifested 
1^ the people, is nothing more than a pestilent craving after the 
profit and power to be derived from the perverted use of our 
Janguage. 

. The following is an extract £rom << the Englishman'* of the 7th 
September : ~^< A report of the Hindoo Free School has been lying 
on our table several days. We should have noticed it sooner could 
we have brought ourselves to view with cahimess Him further 
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teBtimonj to the disgusting and culpable indifference of the m^^ 
thj Hindoos to the solid interests and intellectual adTancement 
of their poorer countrTmen. Will it be believed^ out of Calcutta, 
that a school containing 250 scholars has not received pecuniary 
assistance from more than seven native gentlemen ? Were we to 
tell the story that all the good service rendered to 80 millions in 
the way of education proceeds from Englishmen, and from poov 
students, whose parents shamefulfy sHfU themy and whose inteJU-- 
gence is laughed at, we should obtain no credit for our narra*^ 
tive." The Editor's surprise may be real : but beyond all ques- 
tion his story, were it told, would obtain universal credence 
every where without the limits of Calcutta, as far as the Hima* 
laya and the Indus, both from the whole Native community, and 
from all Europeans accurately conversant with the means, and 
habits, and sentiments, of that community ! To those means and 
habits and sentiments, sheer English knowledge in an English 
garb has some such relation of fitness, as have the English ball* 
room habiliments to the persons of the 80 millions in the pursuit 
of their ordinary avocations 1 Ah ! would we, instead of circling 
round and round the pale of the PriBsidency, but elevate our 
contemplation to the physical and moral condition X)f those 80 
millions, and to the possible means of influencing it beneficially, 
through our knowledge, with due advertence to our scanty num- 
bers and suserable insulation, then should we perceive the indis- 
pensable necessity of a deliberate, systematic, and uniform plan 
of education, combining the utmost facilities with the utmost in« 
ducements to change. And then would the small funds at the 
disposal of €rovernment to this end be devoted entirely to the 
steady and adequate supply of those facilities and inducements, 
leaving their application and use to the public. On^ of the mosrt 
philosophic writers upon the progress of society in Europe has 
i^emarked,* that the vemacularization of learning produced a 

greater effect in disabusing the general intellect of the prejudices 
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* Eilmbiirgh Review, vol. xxvii. p. 909* 
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of books, and of those of existing institutions and opinions, than 
all the rest of the glorious events and discoveries of that age 
which witnessed it, including among those events the invention 
of printing I Now, is it not the alpha and omega of our hopei^ 
to produce such an effect upon the general intellect in India ? Is 
not our knowledge itself but a means to that end ? And shall 
we overlook vemacularization in India, when neither availabili- 
ty, nor safety, nor adequacy, can belong to the instrument of our 
knowledge, save by and through it ? If there be but a tolerable 
Warranty for the truth of that pre-eminent liberalizing influence 
ascribed to the vemacularization of learning in Europe by the 
author I have adverted to— and he must be a bold man who will 
dispute the judgment of the finest intellect in Britain— -vemacu- 
larization should be our chief engine in India, apart from all ad- 
vertence to its instrumental indispensableness towards the diffu* 
sion of our knowledge. But if we combine the consideration of 
its independent moral agency with that of its unequalled energy 
in spreading abroad any particular tmths, what on earth should 
lead us to overlook its title to be made the corner stone of the 
edifice of public instraction ? It is argued that there is no say- 
ing whence the moral spark may be elicited ; and that therefore 
it is expedient to teach our language, in the hope tiiat the seed 
of our knowledge, thence procurable, may fall on some happy 
spot where it may take root, and whence it may be generally 
propagated. Now, I would observe, in the first place, that, as the 
fructifying power belongs to our knowledge and not to our speech, 
the chance of the seed falling upon a congenial soil must be 
proportioned to the extent of the experimental ground employ- 
ed to raise it. But the vernacular instmment may convey the 
seed to hundreds of thousands of minds, whilst the English one 
must limit it to a few hundreds at most Need I make the appli- 
cation, according to the arithmetical rule of chances ? This, 
however, is but half the answer to the argument I have stated : 
for, in the second place, it is beyond a question that sound know- 
ledge may be accepted, taught, and studied, for ages, without 
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** aWaking the strong man*' — ^without stirring the deep waters of 
a nation'is intellect ; and that universal experience strongly indi- 
jcates the entire dependance, in a national sense, of this vivifying 
power of knowledge upon that complete fusion of its precepts 
with a nation's familiar experiences and wants which neither hath 
been, nor can be, without a vernacular medium ! 

If, then, it be our object to free the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of prejudice, by means of knowledge, the chances of 
success from the use of an antivernacular and of a vernacular 
process are> according to the first of the above modes of com-» 
putation, as very many to one in favour of the latter— and, ac- 
cording to the second mode of estimation, the unit disappears ! 
Again, it is argued, let us once reach and move, by English or 
^ther media, the Indian intellect ; and the people will presently 
direct that movement into the vernacular channels of communica- 
tion. I do not deny the possibility : but, with respect to the pro- 
bability, I ask is there not the strongest prejudice in this country 
against popular learning ? And is not much precious time and 
opportunity like to be lost by reason of this prejudice, if we our*« 
selves do not set the example of deriding it — ^if we sanction it 
by the use of an antivernacular organ ? More than that : ob- 
vious causes, always and every where, so much tend to make the 
cultivation of knowledge the special business of the few, -and at 
the same time to lay so many conscious and unconscious biasses 
on the minds of those few^ disposing them to mystify, if not to 
abuse, it, that the history of letters since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion on earth, hardly yields a few solitary exceptions to the ge- 
jieyal issue of the monopoly of knowledge in impotency or in 
JLuavery. And is it in India, and in respect to our knowledge, 
that we are to presume an easy, voluntary, and necessary, trans- 
mission from the few to the many ? Never was presumptioa 
made, so plainly opposed to reason and to history !* Nor is it» 



' * It cost us AGES to sake off the prejudice in favour of learned knowledge : Is 
this the reaton why Mr. T. affects to underrate the haasard of perpetuating Hua 
prejudice in India ? 
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by any means, nec^sary to suppose an arHficial and deHberaiefy 
Jraudful monopoly of our knowledge — ^thongli that is too pro- 
bable, if it wear an English dress — since the natural monopoly, 
resulting from its difficulty, and from the incompetency of the 
means and wit of the many to cope with that difficulty, may 
abundantly suffice to strip our knowledge of all useful energy, 
and reduce it to the character of an idle curiosity in the possession 
of a small number of the people. The noble science of Greece 
and Rome, what else was it but an idle curiosity to all modem 
Europe for more than a thousand years ? And why ? Because of 
its costliness, and because of its disconnexion from ordinary use 
and experience, partly by reason of its lingual, and partly by 
reason of its essential, incongruity with existing modes of thought 
and sentiment. And do we really imagine that there are more 
points of contact (so to speak) between English knowledge in an 
English dress, and the existing means and modes of thought and 
feeling in India, than there were between those means and modes 
in modem Europe from the 5th to the 15th century, and Greek 
and Koman knowledge in their respective lingual garbs ? Do 
we really imagine that Anglicised Indians will presently and 
readily acquire either the power so justly to appreciate the philo- 
sophy of speech and thought as to do justice to English words 
and ideas in their transfusion to the Indian vernaculars ; or the 
will so utterly to set their country's prejudice at defiance, as to 
bend their effi[>rts to the peculiarly painful and uncompensating 
task of working out the literary application of those tongues to 
the substance of an alien knowledge ? 

If we do cherish such fond imaginations, we are destined to be 
miserably disappointed : nor can there be a question that all those 
noble preliminary toils, by which alone European knowledge can 
be indigenated in India, must owe their entire design and plan, as 
well as the superior tendency of their execution, to ourselves. 

To enlarge, strengthen, and purify, the conmion Indian chan- 
nels of thought — ^to pour into them the strong waters of our know- 
ledge, duly tempered to the feeble stomachs of the people — to 

H 
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lead them on from truth to truth under the seeming guidance 
of their own venerated lore, till they have insensibly leamt to 
perceive its folly and iniquity — these are labours as much above 
the unassisted capacity of the people of India as contrary to their 
unguided inclinations ! • ^ 

The moral and intellectual fetters of 30 centuries are not to be 
sundered by unprepared and random efforts. To suppose so, is 
utterly to overlook the strength of those principles which hold 
society together, alike under the worst as under the best social 
systems. Pas a ptis onya bien loin. If, in India, the whole 
mass of opinions bear the most authoritative of sanctions — ^if the 
affections of the many and the interests of the few combine to 
root that sanction in the very core of all hearts — ^we must borrow 
it, as oftjen and as far as we can : so only shall we check the few, 
and attract the many, especially in the ^rst stages of our progress. 
But, to employ the indispensable sanction (the literature of the 
land) sufEciently freely, and yet so as not to counteract our ulti- 
mate object of discrediting and dispensing with it — does it not 
imply system, perseverance, cost, with such an habitual concur- 
rence of Native learning and European direction and controul as 
we may look for in vain, if Government stand aloof ? 

I^ again, the moral energy of knowledge depend wholly or 
chiefly upon its intimate fusion with the household thoughts and 
words of a people, whilst there exists in India the strongest bias 
against thus lowering the dignity of learning, whence but from 
the patronage of Government to the systematic, persevering, and 
costly concurrence of Native learning and European superinten- 
dency, in the improvement and literary application of the vulgar 
tongues, can we look for the adequate development of this moral 
energy ? It was because the Moslem scorned the aid of the estab- 
lished sanctions of opinion, in a land where their force wais as 
pervading as imperative; and because he knew not whence 
springs the reformative vigor of knowledge, and therefore never 
poured his own into the popular channels of Indian thought, that 
the Moslem failed to make the least moral impression on India, 
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despite his vast command over the influences of example, of time» 
and of domestic swaj. 

To us, those potent influences are wanting : and, few and in- 
sulated as we are, it cannot be that such an abstraction as know- 
ledge should in our hands work out that impression unless we 
give to the agent its maximum of moral power by systematic 
vemacularization, removing at the same time all obstacles to its 
incipient operation by systematic compromise with existing pre- 
judices. With these ends and aims the continued public patron-' 
age of the learned languages and literature of India is not only 
legitimate but desirable— -not only desirable but indispensable.' 
Indispensable for what ? for the moral and intellectual regene-* 
ration of India ! How ? by the communication of general truths ! 
How, again ? solely through the living languages of the country ! 
How, once again ? with all the recommendation of acknowledged 
precepts and examples that can be safely borrowed from the vast 
and various literature of the country I 

Until these views be realized in a public College of translators 
and vernacularizers it is impossible that the business of educa- 
tion should progress steadily, and safely throughout the country, 
for want of the requisite means and appliances in the hands of 
the teachers. - - * , i 

But how, it will be asked, are we to realize these usea of the 
study of Oriental lore, and to prevent the abuse of that study to 
pristine purposes, on the part of those scholars who are to be edu- 
cated in such a College ? make the privilege of learning Arabic 
or St^ngskrft at the public expense contingent upon the learning 
simultaneously of other things — English, for example, or ana- 
tomy and chemistry : and you ensure the mental superiority of 
these favoured scholars to the errors of their country, fitting 
them at the same time either to go forth as the accomplished 
apostles* of truth, or, more usually, to remain about you, engaged 

'■ r-. J 

* They should go forth, specifically, as tckoclmatteri ; and the College spoken 
of should be appropriated to tramlog schoolmasters only^ and translators. See 
letter No. III. 

H2 
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in concert with yourselves^ in such lexicographical and gram^ 
tnarian lahours as are required for the improTemeot of the Terna"* 
cularSy or for transfusing our knowledge into these channels, or, 
for recommending it to general acceptance under the cover of ad<> 
tnitted sanctions of opinion, preceptive or exemplary I 

If the moral energy of knowledge can be shewn to be compati^ 
ble with an antivemacular organ : if the learning of the English 
language can be shewn to be compatiUe with the meant of the 
people of India : if the very partial spread of our knowledge can 
be shewn to be consistent with their welfare : or, lastly, if a volun- 
tary and unaided disposition, on their own part, to popularize 
our knowledge by identifying it with the cultivation and liter- 
ary use of the vulgar tongues can be shewn to be probably 
deduceable from their awn unaided views and habits, in respect of 
htters-^l am content to give up my argument. But> as for 
proofs of the contrary of any one of these propositions drawn 
from the alleged eagerness of the people to anglicise, as 
manifested in our own schools, I must again repeat that were 
the particular premises granted they are no more adequate to 
support the general conclusion than I am to poise the Andes 
in the palm of my hand t And not merely so : for let the 
number of those scholars be quintupled, «nd the whole might 
still be^ presumed to belong to that pestilent class which seeks 
merely the means of turning the power of our knowledge against 
the universal helplessness ! where is the stress of education now 
laid in Europe ? upon facilitation ! wherefore ? because the pro*, 
curing of the blessing, as well as the averting of the curse, of 
knowledge depends upon ihe/ree access and effectual participa* 
tion of the many; which may not be without the utmost facilities 
of all kinds. So long as the acquisition of knowledge is difficult 
so long must it centre in the few ; and so long as it centres 
in the few, so long will it lapse into useless mysticism or sub-> 
tility, if it be not turned into an engine of oppression. 

It is not the quality of knowledge, how good soever, which 
makes it work beneficially : it is its identification with familiar 
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general thoughts and feelings in the land where it is pkntdd t 
And, if Greek and Roman knowledge attained no such identi* 
fieation in modern Europe for a thousand years, and conse* 
quently stirred not the slumber of the strong man (according to 
Milton's noble allegory) ; whence is derived the presumption 
that European knowledge is so capable of allying itself to the 
familiar thoughts and feelings of India that we may dispense 
with all facilities in the mode of propagating it ? a proposition 
more directly opposed to reason and to history was never, I 
conceive, hazarded. 

For knowledge to produce any moral effect, it mudt be 
wedded to general sympathy : for knowledge to produce any 
intellectual effect^ it must be wedded to general practical experi-* 
ence. And, that a handful of strangers, shut out from popular 
sympathies and from all the intimate things of local experience, 
should cause these banns to be celebrated in India, by the sheer 
agency of European science, without deliberate, systematic, pub- 
lic measures of education exclusively directed to the one end of 
creating a popular disposition and means towards their celebra- 
tion, appears to me a chimera ! 

But, such popular means entirely, and such popular disposition 
mainly, ever have depended, and ever will, upon theuseof vema* 
cular media : and that part of popular disposition which hath not 
hinged upon those 'media, where shall we look for its subjection 
to the moral influence of learning, save in the use of acknowledge* 
ed sanctions of opinion. 

To enable the people to think, have not the great minds 
of Europe forced themselves to think with the people ? To in- 
duce them to think have not those minds, in all ages, deferred to 
prejudice ? Christ himself and his favourite disciples, were 'all 
things to all men :' nor, if we exclude the agency of uncontrolled 
enthusiasm — an energy, which we neither dare nor purpose to 
employ — has one great and happy moral change been effected in 
the world except by long and careful compromise and concilia- 
tion and preparation ? Now, no case can be imagined in which 
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compromise and conciliation are more requisite than in the pre* 
sent one : and, because all personal means of either are almost 
wholly denied to us, I point to those ample means which the 
sacred literature of the land can afford us. True, its employment 
is liable to objections : but what then ? . : 

** It is necessary — ^it is indispensable : it sways all interests — ^it 
hallows all opinions : and the Babel of 30 centuries, resting upon . 
itsfounddtumSy will stand for ever, in despite of our knowledge, un- 
less that knowledge be worked into the people's hearts and under- 
standings with the precepts and examples of this omnipotent make- 
way ! As to religious or moral scruples on our part, they are more 
than answered by the conduct and sentiments of the founder of 
our creed ; and by the innocuous use of classic paganism by Eu- 
rope for ages. There is, or recently was, somewhat more pith in 
the objection from expediency, that to protect the study of the 
learned languages and literature by public patronage tended to 
maintain their influence and that of the evils they support. I admit . 
the force of this objection as it applied to the System of instruction 
in the public schools prior to Lord Bentinck's reform. That 
system made St^ngskn't and Arabic, the direct means, and Oriental 
lore, the direct end, of instruction ; and it sought farther to 
recommend those languages by conveying into them the treasures 
of our knowledge ! Such a plan of education, acting under 
the continuance of the jurisprudential sanction of those lan- 
guages, and under the disadvantages of so difficult and alien an 
instrument for the general communication of European truths 
as the English language, might indeed have realized the ap*^ 
prehension adverted to. 

But these measures, except the last, belong to obsolete follies & 
and, in respect to retrospective censure of the first of them, it 
should not be forgotten that so long as the ultimate reference in 
all legal questions was to Oriental lore, the public could scarcely 
be excused from the obligation of protecting the study of those . 
difficult languages which formed its sole depositaries. The great 
question still remaining to be settled is whether, assuming our 
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knowledge to be the sole subject matter of instruction^ we can 
dispense with the facilities of vernacular media and with the in- 
ducements of established opinion ? and, if not, whether the public 
patronage of the learned languages and literature in such a Col- 
lege as I have indicated the necessity of, be not indispensable to 
the adequate and steady supply of those facilities and induce- 
ments to all those who shall be directly engaged in the business 
of education ? With that business the College of translation and 
vemacularization would have no direct concern, the sole func- 
tion of its masters and students being the conjoint preparation 
for our teachers, public and private, of those indirect means and 
applianceiB of education without the fullest aid of which it. is 
believed that the tree of European knowledge can never take 
root in this land ; and the adequate furnishing of which applian-. 
ces and . helps implies labours as much above individual means 
and leisure on our pairt, as transcending the capacity, and repug- 
nant to the fixed bias, of the naMve mind. 

The higher uses and influences of vemacularization have here- 
tofore failed entirely to attract attention. Knowledge itself, 
even sound knowledge, owes its moral energy to this instru- 
ment. If the word of Junius be an insufficient warrant £or this 
cardinal truth, let reference be had to any and all the great writers 
of Europe who have expounded the causes of the progress of 
society : there is no difference of opinion amongst them on this, 
point. But, if vemacularization be indispensable, it can scarcely, 
be denied that the highly skilful, steadily continuous, and purely, 
preliminary, labours involved in the successful effectuation of it 
in reference to the substance of our knowledge, are pre-eminently. 
European in the whcde conception and direction ; and, at the 
same time, so remarkably the business of no one, as to fall, quoad 
cost, to the care of the State. Hence my impression of the neces-. 
sity of public patronage of these labours— involving, of course, 
such patronage of the study of the learned languages and litera- 
ture of the country : but their study directed to ends how dif- 
ferent, and by methods how remote, from those lately in practice, 
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I need not further explain. I may remark however in referent^e 
to the applicability of the objection just stated, to the protected 
pursuit of Orientalism that^ ^U9 restricted and directed, it could 
not, by possibility, produce the apprehended effects, were, as I 
propose, our eminently useful and generous knowledge recom* 
mended to general attention by the facility and aptitude to com- 
mon use and experience of verhacularization — ^including in that 
term the accommodation of thoughts as well as of words to the 
state of popular intellect and affection in this land. 

September, 1835. 

P. S* I have perused an article cm the education of the peo« 
pie in the 3d No. of the Meerut Magazine. So far as I under- 
stand the writer's views, it would seem that he considers their 
education ought to consist in a very extended application of legal 
sanctions to the enforcement of moral duties. If this be the real 
scope of the essay — as I suppose — I would suggest to its author, 
1st, that we are too few and too ignorant of the intimate frame 
work of Indian society, to play the censor's part, magisterially 
or judicially, with much probability of success. 2d, That the 
glory of morality consists in its perfect voluntariness — a truth 
the n^leet of which by Eastern lawgivers has led them to ex* 
tend public coercion over the whole field of human action, with 
»o better general consecpience than the dwarfing and enutscula* 
tion of the national character 1 I fully admit, with this wxtt^r, 
the impoirtance of the '^ concurrence and co-operation of the 
people themselves" in the business of education. Upon that rock 
I too build, laying the comer stones of my edifice in facilitation, 
and conciliation, with reference to their penury and preposses- 
sions. Pity so vigorous a writer will have nothing to do with 
the first half of the maxim, Suaviier m mado : fortOer in re I 

It is scarcely practically convenient to give so unlimited a 
sense to the idea of education as does the writer in question. But 
I have not hesitated to say, incidentally in my first letter, that I 
consider the general association of the people to the business of 
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adminiatratioii, throogb Juriee,* to be, tdocatioiMUj, 4it least as 
important as tlie general admission of them into the cirde of £a« 
ropean speculation^ through Teniacularication. Sound doctrines 
are not every thing ; neither are tkegf netkmg ; and I think the 
authcw of the paper adverted to will admit upon refleclioBi 
that his notion of creating a general i^irit of iadustrj by pub- 
lic means of coercion or punishment-**in othar words, by the 
instrumentality of the laws— is a sad mistake. MUiui jubeiur 
d&eirina. In respect of industry in particular, it is universally 
allowed that the operation of the laws of all Europe has been 
—from the times adverted to by this writer up to our own day 
almo6t*-~singularly injurious; so much so that the celebrated 
* laissez nous &ire* has passed into a proverb* 



LETTER in. 

. Mt reason for reverting to the subject of these letters, is to be 
found in the following extract from the Friend of India : '^ It is 
a truism, which we almost fear to hazard, that our only chance of 
effecting permanent and extensive good in India, must arise from 
the adoption of a system of vernacular education ^ and yet, view* 
ing the apathy which prevails on this sulgect, it would almost ap* 
pear as though this fact was not yet received into the number of 
truths. It is now nearly twenty^five years since Parliament ap* 
propriated a large grant for educational purposes in India, and 
to this moment no single efibrt has been made to give the great 
body of the people the benefit of this grant. It has be^i invari* 
ably applied in succession, to the encouragemait of some foreign 
language or other, the Arabic^ the Persian, the Sungscrit, the 



. * Panchsyets are, in a large Tiew, essentially the same thing, vis. a qualifiea* 
tion of the ^heerly official administration of justice by certain popular elements. 

I 
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English ; never to tlmt of the vernacular languages. It is it 
twelve*month since the Education Board stated in their Beporty 
that the creation of a national literature uid of a national system 
of education, was the ultimate object to which all their labours 
.were directed What step has been taken to attmn this ulti- 
mate object — ^what book has been translated into Bengalee or 
Hindoosthanee — ^what indigenous school erected ? Of what 
system of education has even the foundation been laid ? Mr. 
Adam's report of his researches, which it was understood would 
form the basis of an educational structure, has now been before 
Government a twelve-month. What single measure has grown 
out of hi8 labours and researches ? The answer is lamentably 
simple; none. Tlie stillness of death reigns in the* department 
of vernacular education." This is a lamentable statement : but 
as I have an unabating and full confidence in the cause^ so I 
believe that further discussion must and will eventually open the 
eyes of the public. 

With the hope of conducing to that end, I now reprint my two 
first letters and add some further remarks suited to the changing 
and I think improving aspect of the subject, though there is alas 
but too much room for amendment stilV and for continued rever- 
tence to first principles. 

The letters are an answer to Mr. Trevelyan's Essay^ on the 
means of communicating the civilization of Europe to India. No 
other- person has yet attempted formally to justify by argument 
the novel and exclusive measures of the Education Committee. 
Wherefore an answer to Mr. Trevelyan's Essay is an answer to 
all that has, thus far, been deliberately advanced in favour of 
Anglomania. , 

In the last Report of the Committee there are, indeed, a few 
stray sentences mentioning the vernaculars with respect : but those 
fepea pteroenta' are so f(»eign to the general scope of that Report, 
are so signally at variance with the whole previous sayings and 

^ ^ s 

* Mr. Grant's essay on the same subject may be considered as the basis of Mr. 
Trevelyan's. I have studied them both. 
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doiags of the Committeei and are so belied by the subseqdent 
acts and €Uteimpi8 (buried in the archives of the Council Room !) 
of that body, that charity must seek to cover these egregious 
sentences with oblivion* 

8oeh persons^ however, as are content to be thankful for small 
merdesmay congratulate the vemacularists upon their having at 
least compelled the other party to speak respectfully of the lan- 
guages of the people ! Should Mr. Trevelyan feel inclined to 
favour me with a response, now that I avow my letters (chal- 
lenging him directly to appear and answer,) I would beg of 
him to address himself exclusively to the main topic of the 
letters, or the pre-eminent and overruling importance of ver- 
nacular media, universally, or in all times imd places. I have 
assigned the largest and most pervadin|§ reasons deduceable 
fnHn history and from the nature of man, for that transcendant 
energy whidi I have ascribed to such media ; and I have en- 
deavoured to show that, were the objections made to the vernacu- 
lar languages of India in their present state much stronger than 
they really are, the reasons above alluded to would still suffice 
to justify a present practical preference on the part of Govern- 
ment of the vernaculars to English — if our object be really to 
renervey and to give a right direction to, the mental vigour of this 
land, safely, gradually, and with a reasonable prospect of pro- 
ducing expansive and durable effects. Let, then, Mr. T. ad- 
dress himself to the express grounds and reasons upon which the 
paramountship of the vernaculars is rested. If the corypheus of 
the Anglicists (whose active benevolence I honour and love) can 
shew that these grounds are less comprehensive, or less firm than 
I assume, well and good ; but, if he cannot shew it, let him be 
assured that less comprehensive ones, though just as far as they 
go, must yet leave the vital merits of this great question untouch- 
ed. And let him remember too that the real question is the 
regeneration of this land, or the means of breaking its intellec- 
tual torpor by a fresh and vigorous impulsion from sound know- 
ledge, that is, from European knowledge. 

I 2 
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Ab a practical meaaore for the immediate adoption of Goyeni* 
ment, I have no liesitation in saying that to found a College for 
the rearing of a competent hodj of translators and of sohoohaas- 
ters — ^in other words, for the systematic supply of good vemaenlar 
books and good Temacular teachers (leaving the pM^toemploy 
both, in case the Goremment fund be adequate to no more than 
the maintenance of such CoU^e,) would be an infinitely bett^ 
disposal of the Parliamentary grant than the present application 
of it to the training of a promiscuous crowd of English smatter-* 
ers, whose average period of schoolii^ cannot, by poasibilify, fit 
them to be the regenerators of their country, yet for whose further 
and efficient prosecution of studies so difficult and so alien to 
ordinary uses, there is no provision nor inducement whatever !I * 
. Mr. Trevelyan seems to have thought it enough for his argu« 
ment (see Essay pctssm) to cite the hare fact that knowledge haa 
been generally communicated and spread through exotic organs^ 
I shall not attempt at present to bring any fresh proofs that Mr. 
Trevelyan's historical examples may be easily turned into solemn 
and fearful warnings : I shall not attempt furthw to shew that 
the general history of knowledge is, * propter banc causam exotici 
medii,' a disgraceful and lamentable story; that (not to travel for 
illustrations out of the limits of Europe,) it was the practically, if 
not necessarily, exclusive genius of this system of learning, which 
turned our beautiful rdigicm into a scandal and curse ; our noble 
liberty into slavery : I shall not attempt to trace the waste of time 
and of means generated by this adherence to foreign m6dia ; nor, 
lastly, to urge the very legitimate presumption that, after all, ' the 



* Note of 1846.— These have been pirtiany afforded by Lord Hwdhige. I trust 
the experiment may work well for tiie country beyond meeting the calls of the 
Goyemment for mrtiYo ftmctionaries, and that these may be fonnd sufficiently 
at home in the appropriate knowledge of their daas in addition to their European 
lore. My proposed College, it will be seen in the sequel (Letter IV.) makes no 
distinction between mental culture in the English and vernacular languages. It 
proposes to combine the two and to give the combination the most definite at 
once and most effectiTe form with r^eronoe to the general intellectual wants of 
the people of India. 
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niroikg man* was awakened in Europe from the lethargy of ages 
not by, but in despite of, exotic lore. 

All these general topics I reserve till Mr. T. appear in his 
JYistifieation. 

Meanwhile, and with express reference to his present notion 
Ihlit the best way of exciting the Indian intellect, and of creating 
a gentdne literary spirit, is to scatter the small Educational fund 
at Government's disposal amongst the 70 millions of our subjects, 
by picking up at random pauper pupils, teaching th^n to prate 
English for five or six years, and then dismissing them, to rege* 
neraie Aeir country ! living themselves, I suppose, upon otr, and 
increasing their store of i^is facile knowledge by certain inspira- 
tions of which it were mere impiety to doubt the probability ! I ! 

Such a plan appears to me radically and hopelessly futile ; and, 
certainly, no anticipation of success in /Am method of naturalizing 
European knowledge in India can be drawn from the fact of the 
success which attended the incorporation of Greek and Boman 
knowledge with our familiar words and thoughts. . 

True, the difficult and inapt science of Greece and Rome was^ 
in modem Europe, first mastered in itself, and eventually worked 
into our own speech and minds. But how ? by the employment of 
means adequate to the end, and by the existence of circumstances 
most powerfully efficient to forward that end* A thousand pre- 
disposing causes led a mighty nobility to seek in this lore the ap« 
propriate ornament of their rank and station : A church, which 
monopolised a third of the wealth of the continent, called Home its 
mother and Greece its foster mother : and throughout the great 
part of that continent, the Law, ecclesiastic and civil, was even lin- 
gually Boman. Hence the magnificent endowments and establish-^ 
m^its and permanent inducements of all kinds by which tf difficult 
and exotic learning was at length effectually naturalised amongst 
us. Hence the scholar, if he pleased, might pursue in retirement 
letters as a profession, assured of a comfortable provision ^br life; 
or, if he pleased, he might devote himself to the task of instruct- 
ing the scions of a most influential and wealthy nobility, all of 
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them, from peculiar associations, necessitated to become his pi:q>ii9 
whether they profited by his lessons or not, and thereby affording 
him the certainty of an enduring means of livelihood ; or, if he 
pleased, he might pass from the cloister or the College into the 
world and there find the greater part of its most important c6n« 
cems subservient (by virtue of special causes that had operated 
upon the social system since its very genesis) to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifts. 

If these things be so, we see at least that, in modem Europe, 
due provision and inducement existed for the steady pursuit, 
throughout a lofig succession of laborious lives, of Greek and 
Eoman knowledge : In other words, means were forthcoming ade- 
quate to achieve (in the lapse of agesj !) the difficult end pi^posed 
to be accomplished. Now, unless Mr. Trevelyan can demonstrate 
that it is much less difficult for the people of India to master our 
speech and to transmute its treasures into their own, I think he 
will find in the total absence of those vast appliances, or ^ those 
most potent favouring predispositions, by virtue of which alone 
Europe was Bomanised, a decisive objection to his scheme of 
direct Anglicization, being no less than a demonstration of the 
utter present and prospective Utility of that scheme. Mr. Tre- 
velyan has insisted, throughout and always, on the parallel case 
of European progression by virtue of dead tongues. The above 
is my answer, quoad his present specific plan of operations : the 
parallel is utterly naught ; and the plan, palpably baseless. Let 
me add, that I take this plan in its last and freshest form, or 
that indicated in and by the memorable paragraphs of the Educa- 
tion Committee's Report* already adverted to. And, if I make 
no allusions to ground-shifting between the dates of the Essay 
and of the Report, I may yet remind Mr. Trevelyan that the 
recent vernacularization of our Courts has, by sundering the 
last possible link between sheer English learning and any ma- 

_J. I I 1 I - 1' ^m^m^^ — — ^—^— ^1^-l^— ■!■■■ ■ H I— ^—i — ^^^MB ■ I I I I I ■ M ■ ■ ■ I I H ■■ . . . ,M _ .^ 

* Viz. the paragraphs m which it is asserted that however exclusive the Com- 
mittee's patronage of English in the mean while, it is all with ultunate views 
to the formation of a vernacular literature ! 
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teriikl local nsefalness, doubled the cogency of all arguments like 
that just used against the feasibility of the presently alleged plan. 
!Neither in the associations nor in the wants of the native society, 
nor yet in the public or private institutions of the country, is 
there sufficient basts whereon to rest Mr. Trevelyan's argument 
and scheme.* 

With respect to my own suggestion of an establishment devoted 
to the regular supply of good vernacular books and good verna- 
cular teachers, I have to observe that, if I have not very much 
overstated the overruling and absorbing importance of the vulgar 
tongues as media for the communication of all and any know* 
ledge, it will follow, pretty obviously, from the admission of that 
importance, that to inchoate and organise a system of vemacu" 
larization must be the best employment of the small Educational 
fund in the hands of Government, 

It is obvious that any such measure as the one just sug- 
gested surpasses all individual efforts : but, I am very certain 
-that did Government, by the organization of the College pro- 
posed, provide an enduring and wholesome stock of the appliances 
of popular Education, there are hundreds of individuals who 
would hasten to use and employ that stock (a function quite within 
their power), in district schools of their own founding. Already 
and every where there is a call for vernacular books and teach- 
ers, in' very defiance of the Anglicists I Nor need the seem- 
ingly herculean labour of translating our knowledge into the 
vulgar tongues of India, alarm a rational and unprejudiced per<- 
son ; for, it is just as certain that not one English work in 50,000 
would require or even justify translation, as that Hindoosthanee, 
Hindee and Bengalee (and it were foUy to perpetuate more media,) 
are competent, each and all, to sustain the weight proposed to be 
laid on them.f ^ 

* I need hardly remark that Mr. T.'s scheme is the Committee's seheone, and 
that those who would know what the Committee hare done and purpose to do, 
must consult Mr. T.'s writings. 

t In recently translating Frinsep*s Transactions into Hindee, I found no diffi- 
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There is another consideration which, whilst it is weU worthy 
of attention in itself, is calculated to show that the extent of ne-* 
cessary translation is hj no means such as the enemies of verna- 
cular media have tried to make it. In educating the people of In* 
dia it should be our olgect, not so much to imprint in detail our 
express thoughts or facts on their minds, as to instil generallj, our 
methods afreasoningy our mathematical and inductive processes to- 
gether with that yet small essence of indisputable truths in science, 
philosophy and history, which has been eliminated by those pro« 
cesses, and which forms with us and should do with them, but the 
starting point of fresh and vigorous research. 

By the one course we should be apt to trammel the Indian in- 
tellect for several generations, if not for ever, assuming that we 
succeeded in conveying to it, totidem verbis, our exotic lore : by 
the other course, we should at once and at small cost of books set 
it free to take a vigorous but discriminating range over those topi- 
cal idiosyncrasies of nature and experience which, in every large 
section of the globe, exist by God's appointment, subject only to 
man's modification, but not obliteration. 

In the most enlightened parts of Europe the general opinion 
now is that schools for teachers have, in the present century, crea* 
ted a new sera in the practical science of Education. Why then 
is Grovemment inattentive to so noble and successful an experi- 
ment ? Especially since there is about this method of normal in- 
struction, or teaching of teachers, just that sort of definiteness 
which may be compassed by limited public funds, with yet a con<^ 
oomitant prospect of great and diffusive benefits to the country 
from the adoption of the measure.. But workmen must have tools ; 

cnlty arisiDg out of the alleged poverty of this ▼ernacular; and I suspect that 
those who hiive clamoared most about the feebleness of the Indian vulgar 
tongues, know as little about the express faeU as they do about the infhred ca- 
pabilities, or rather incapabilities. 

Dante found the Italian la(fcguage cruder than any Indian vernacular now Is ; 
and yet this HngU man, by aWn^rli work, made the vulgar tongue of his country 
capable of supporting the most sublime, novel, and abstract ideas. £x uno disce 
omnes. 
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and good workmen, good tools : wherefore, to a nursery for the 
regular supply of competent vernacular schoolmastersy should be 
added one for the equally regular supply of sound books in the 
three prime vulgar tongues of our* presidency-books embodying 
the substance onfy of our realfy useful knowledge, with stimuli 
and directions for the various sorts of mental exertion ; so that, 
in the result, there might exist, for the people at large, the easy 
and obvious bridge of the vulgar tongues, leading from exotic 
principles to local practices, from European theory to Indian ex- 
perience I 

The incalculable importance to the public weal of the bridge 
just adverted to, even when principles and theories have been 
chiefly deduced from local experience and practice, is the last and 
greatest discovery of Western meditation upon the many methods 
of intellectual culture which have been used by nations in the 
past 3000 years ; and, as whatever is exotic in theory becomes on 
that account less easily marriageable with home practices and ob- 
servations, it is doubly incumbent upon us so to indoctrinate the 
people of this country, that those who learn may pass from our 
schools to life with alert, instead of with incumbered, minds. 

. Again, in laying the foundation of the Educational regeneration 
of this land, it is well worthy of the attention of a fore-casting 
Government to avoid coincidence with existing and most injurious 
prepossessions. 

Now, this land is absolutely saturated with dead learning ; ab- 
solutely bloated with ihQ false pride of that learning ; so much so, 
that there is no prepossession stronger than that which consigns 
to contempt all knowledge however valuable in itself, of which the 
medium is the vernacular, or, as it is significantly said, the vulgar 
tongues. If, then, in taking our first measures we, actually though 
unintentionally, countenance this prejudice, what hope that the 
people will spontaneously, as is alleged, lay it aside ; and will, no 
sooner than they have imbibed, vemacularize^ our lore ? I see no 

* Viz. Urdu, Hindi and Bengali. 

K 
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rational prospect of the kind, and conceive that the old styU of 
learning (through exotic media) will pe^^tuate the o\^ pride of 
learning, be the substance of that learning Orient or Occident. I 
am, too^ quite certain that the true mystery of vernacularization 
(challenge to aU minds to think, and to think purpose-like on 
what comes home to the business and bosoms of the community) 
must, in that event, continue for ages as much out of the range of 
Indian contemplation as it now is. 

I say that the solution of this mystery in relation to the happi" 
ness and vigour of nations, is the last and noblest result of Euro- 
pean cogitation upon the general effects of all the various systems 
of Education that have any where and at kny time prevailed in the 
world : and, by so much as both the mcUeridls and the Jiahit of such 
cogitations are peculiarly beyond the reach of Asiatics, by so much 
is it foUy in us to assert any such readiness at spontaneous vernacu- 
larization ! 

Though no admirer of the prima philosophia of the Anglicists, I 
am yet ready to admit that they are far ahead of the people they 
would proselyte : and, since the former have not yet discovered 
the sublime mystery (it may well be called so) to which I allude, 
I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that it is level to the under- 
standing or t£7t^of the latter. 

Nepal, JiUy, 1837.* 



LETTER IV. 

You ask me to give in a condensed form m j ideas on the gene- 
ral subject of Education in India, together with their express 
application to the proposed Normal College. With regard to the 
general subject, from much experience of the sentiments and 
habits of Natives, I conclude that the real uses of book learning 
are unknown to them ; that they dream not of the great objects 
of arousing the man^ to think purpose-like on the actual business 
of Ufcy and of making an east/ bridge from theory to practice, so 
that the millions shall have a chance of producing a Bacon or a 
Newton from among their vast number, whilst every practical 
farmer, trader and craftsman is placed within reach of the prin* 
ciples lying at the bottom of his daily toil, .and men following 
letters as a craft are made to come under the wholesome influ- 
ence of common sense. These, the real objects of National Edu- 
cation, are, I think, undreamt of in India, as they were till lately 
in Europe ; and thus I account for the deplorable (as indubitable) 
fact that Natives are habitually neglectful of their mother 
tongue, and are eager to acquire English, Stmgskrtt or Persian 
solely for the power or pelf, thence directly derivable by the in- 
dividual acquirer of one or the other. Now, I consider that if 
we would benefit India by book learning, it must be as we bene- 
fit her by our government and laws— *that is, by reaching the 
many by discasting book lore or enfranchising it in fact ; and 
that, with the objects above spoken of, as the only real and sound 
ones, we should make knowledge the handmaid of everyday 
utility, and give its acquisition the utmost possible facilities. 
Such are my wishes, and therefore I give an unlimited prefer- 
ence to a vernacular medium both for its facility and for its 
aptitude to make the knowledge conveyed through it practically 

effective in « beneficial way, and also for its difiusible quality, 

K 2 
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book-knowledge being so apt to pass away firom utility, or to be 
abused as a mere engine of selfish aggrandisement. But, though 
I give the mother tongues of the people the first and second 
place, I give English the third; and in my Normal College, 
which is not so much an educational establishment as an in- 
direct means of making all such establishments efficient, I would 
have the alumni equaUy versed in both tongues — their own 
and ours. Again, I think that to indigenate a sound literature 
in India, to kindle a wholesome spirit of knowledge and to fit 
the spoken tongues of the land for being its organs, are mighty 
projects that call for express systematic measures, subsidiary 
to education ordinarily so called, but which alone can make such 
education valuable and effective ; and in my College I want to 
establish and realize such measures : I want to locate therein a 
set of able men of the West, who shall be competent to give to 
India the essence of our indisputable knowledge ; and to asso" 
ciate with them other men of this land, English and Native, 
who, together with them, shall transfer this essence into the 
vulgar tongues of India in the most attractive and efficient man" 
iier, whilst both classes, as professors and originators of the 
great change shall have under them a set of pupOs, chosen 
from the best alumni of all our seminaries, for the express and 
perpetual purpose of difi^sing the labours of the professors, in 
the capacities of teachers, and of translators, and of replacing 
those professors graduaUy as heads of the College : these alum* 
ni ta have scholarships and to be devoted for their lives as the 
pioneers of a new literature ; bound to translating within the 
College, aiid to teaching abroad ; giving their undivided time 
and talents to indigenate European lore ; and bring to the usual 
educational establishments a perpetual fount for the supply of 
good hooks and good teachers. Well begun is half done empha- 
tically : let us once set the people of India in the right path, 
and they will follow it successfully. But to accomplish this we 
must produce the essence of our indisputable knowledge in the 
most attractive form, and spread it with systematic skill. The 
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books and the teachers should be excellent : and jet we have 
in India now not only not either of the desiderata, but no ade- 
quate means of reaching them, except through a wasteful se- 
ries of failures. No man among us is competent to select the 
very best books and parts of hooks : no man among us nor in- 
stitution is competent to furnish the best translation that might 
be had soon on system : no man among us can set afoot in 
India, without system, the splendid methods of teaching now in 
use in Europe. As for the alumni we now raise, it is passing 
absurd to suppose that they either can or will put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel of a radical change in knowledge and edu- 
cation. We must devote a set of select instruments to that 
work, making them the pioneers of the new literature, pro- 
viding far them for life, and binding them to teaching and 
translating for life. We must also give them exemplars of 
what is wanted and how to remedy the defect, in the pro- 
fessors of the Central or Normal College, and we must choose 
those professors from among the really able of England and 
of India, so that their books and their teaching shall be first 
rate, and fitted to set agoing the vast and noble project of 
the Europeanization of the Indian mind. It is idle for any 
of us in India to fancy we are masters of any one branch of 
science or that, not being so, we can transfuse its essence into 
Indian tongues in the most effective mode : and it is still idler 
to suppose that our random pupils of ordinary schools will ever, 
voluntarily and unpaid, devote themselves to the profiUess and 
painful walks of instruction and literature, either as book makers 
or book expounders.* Yet we must have the best books best 



* These avocations are never remuneratory till the public has become their 
patrons, and the public will never become so till a close reference to life and its 
active aims govern letters and education, a result we are just reaching in Europe, 
slowly and painfoUy. But yesterday, there, men of letters and teachers were 
poor and despised I Can you read my riddle now ? I want to make literature 
and education such in India that the native public will become their munificent 
patrons, and thus anticipate the work of time — of ages lost in India, as in Europe 
for want of rational and adeq uate foundation-laying. 
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U'anslated ; we must have a steady supply of able teachers ; 
we must have a corps of native pioneers of the new knowledge ; 
and the professors and alumni of my Normal College are to 
furnish and to be these ; the alumni being provided for well 
for life and bound for life to letters as their vocation and glory ; 
and the professors, picked men of England and of India, 
European and Native, masters of the most essential branches 
of knowledge, and capable of attractively transfusing its vita! 
spirit into the spoken tongues of India, through their books and 
through their alui!nni, fully trained by them in the art and science 
of teaching, one of the most noble and most difficult of the arts 
and sciences and the handmaid of them all, yet supposed '^to 
come naturally" like the Frenchman's discovery of prose ! ! 
Ecce totum ! behold my College in its professors and its alumni 
— the latter the normal teaehers of any and every school that 
wants them and the heirs of the original professors in their own- 
institution whenever fit to direct it. Abroad these alumni are 
to teach in English or in the Yemaculars (Hindi, Urdu, or Ben- 
gali, and no more,) as the institution which sends for them, and 
for the time pays them, shall please. At home they are to study 
the genius of bqf;h tongues. Western and Eastern, and to labour 
subordinately as translators or transfusers (in original works as 
they are able), whilst they resume their scholarship allowance 
suspended so long as they were abroad : their constant, sugges- 
tive, and useful labours as translators or as teachers preventing 
idleness or dreamy habits, and their perpetual scholarship being 
liable to forfeiture for proven indolence, incapacity or bad con- 
duct. 

Let us thus systematically and adequately set to work, and we 
shall lay a solid foundation. Let us fiddle-faddle, as at present, 
and 50 years hence that foundation will have to be laid with a 
nearly sheer Iqss of all ad interim labours. 

Believe me, &c., 
B. H. Hodgson. 

Nepal, April, 1843. 
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P. Sw You perceive, that the plan above suggested had nothing 
exdusire about it ; that it aims at establishing a really nati- 
onal system of Education, for the benefit of the mass of the 
people ; that it has an expansive energy about it not inadequate 
to realize its great end, for it proposes to train only those who 
as teachers or translators will each of them be a certain nucleus 
of knowledge whence it may reach hundreds ; that it proposes 
to supply the two great wants of good books and good teachers, 
and that in laying an adequate foundation for the efficient work- 
ing of Education all over the land, it reconciles the policy of 
upholding deep lore with the necessity of adequate facilities, 
in r^ard to the general diffusion of such lore by giving the 
learned tongues of East and West to the life-long student^ and 
the best fruits of their study to the many in the shape^of im- 
proved vernacular instruction. Such an institution seems to 
deserve the attention of the conductors of education : for though 
Lord Ebrdinge's measures may result in supplying the country 
with an able body of native functionaries, they seem little calcu- 
lated to meet the wants of the mass of the people, their design 
indeed being to meet those of the Government only. 



APPENDIX. 



PROPOSAL OF A NORMAL VERNACULAR SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL 

MASTERS AND TRANSLATORS. 

It is believed, that very many of the best friends of the cause 
of educaition in India, who ardently seek India's regeneration 
through European knowledge, are yet satisfied that all sound 
effective national instruction must be conveyed by and through 
the living languages of the people ; that those languages in 
India — a country so anciently and eminently literary— cannot be, 
and are not inadequate to the communication of European know- 
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ledge ; and, lastly, that however ardent our zeal in this caase, 
we must be convinced we cannot dxrecOy provide for the mental 
wants of a population so vastly numerous as that of India. From 
the above simple premises, when viewed in connexion with the 
wonders achieved lately in Europe by the regular leaching of 
teachers^ results very obviously the course we should adopt for 
the educational regeneration of India. Let us not meddle direct- 
ly with the education of the people in their own tongues ; but let 
us establish an institution having for its object systematically 
and adequately to furnish the means of such education, to pro* 
vide a sttceession of good vemactdar books and good vernacular 
teachers. 

Give to incipient education in European lore in India these 
appliances, and that lore cannot fail to take root and flourish na- 
turally and wholesomely in this soil : withhold these appliances 
from such education, and it can never so take root and flourish, 
. but will prove a sickly and unwholesome exotic. 

Let us then have a school of indigenation—- a school to make 
att other schoob succeed — a school to furnish good books and good 
teachers in the living tongues of the people — a school to rear 
translators, who by staying within its waUs, and schooolmasters, 
who by going abroad, shall together give a solid and safe begin* 
ning to the Europeanization of India. 

Good books and good teachers ! are you not assured that these 
are what we want ? well, then, let us bend our efforts firstly and 
chiefly to their attainment by founding the Normal Institution I 
have spoken of, and the plan of which may be easily settled by- 
and-by in Committee. Meanwhile let us manifest our sincerity 

J and earnestness by coming forward with the requisite funds, and 

be assured, my friends, that we have but to show the way in or- 

K. der soon to behold it crowded.,with followers, wondering that 

these things had never before occurred to them. 



ERRATA. 



Page 16, line 4 from bottom— /or become read became. 
59, Note-/or letter III. read IV. 
63, word "Junius" — add a foot note. These letters were 

first published under this assumed name. 
72, line 5 from top — after the word " detail," insert the 

word " all." 
76, line 7 from bottom— ^br bring read being. 
10, Note— >r No. III. read No. 11. 
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